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Introductory. 

Having  been  connected  with  the  actual  work  of  Indian 
Administration  for  the  best  years  of  my  life,  and  having 
taken  some  pains  to  keep  myself  in  touch  with  Indian 
aspirations  and  the  trend  of  political  tliought  regarding 
India  during  recent  years,  it  lias  occurred  to  me  that  a 
record  of  my  views  on  tlio  })rcsent  position  miglit  bj  of 
some  use.  As  my  object  is  to  liel[)  and  not  to  criticize  and 
as  tlie  present  occasion  is  quite  unique,  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  justification  for  transgressing  the 
usual  rule  of  reticence  prescribed  for  officials  in  such 
matters.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve  strict 
consistency,  with  any  views  on  the  same  subject  to  wliich 
I  might  have  previously  subscribed.  Opportunities  for 
studying  political  principles  are  rare  for  an  official  and  one 
has  to  be  content  to  let  one's  ideas  develop  and  grow 
as  fresh  opportunities  and  information  comt}  in  one's  patli. 
2.  The  special  aspects  of  the  present  problem  which 
need  elucidation  and  discussion  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
following : — 

(1)  Are  there  any  organic  (reasons  for  advocating 
any  changes  in  tlie  existing  constitutional  and 
political  position  of  India  and  if  s  >,  is  the  [present 
a  suitable  occasion  for  discussing  the  question  ? 


(*2)    \Vli;Lf     \v.)iil'l     I)'    flif    |)r.)por  attitu<l*j  of    iniri<l    for 

apjJiTM'ialitiLr  ;iii<l  stiidyinj^  tlif;  question  ? 
(.{)    VVIial,    should    l)(!   iJif!    ini'loi'lyin^  principles  which 
should  \'iijj;nhiiAi  and  ^^ovorri  any  refoi'rns  or*  cliatif^os 
wliich  mi^ht  ho  advocated  ? 
(4)    What  sliould  bf3  the  substance  and  outh'no  of    those 
(dianj^es  and  roforniH  ? 

3.  Jii  ordoi-  to  adequately  f^rasp  tin;  present  position 
and  to  find  an  answer  to  th(;  fii'st  question  it  is  of  the 
]ii*:^hest  importance  to  fully  realise  the  initial  fact  that  the 
Indian  problem  of  the  present  day  is  not  the  creation  of 
any  one  school  of  politicians,  Indian  or  PJnglish,  but  is  an 
integral  and  a  most  important  part  of  the  world  issues 
which  have  been  created  by  the  present  War.  British 
statesmen  and  political  thinkers  are,  therfore,  engaged  in 
discussing  the  problems  of  the  future  British  Commonwealth, 
not  because  they  wish  to  divert  the  attention  of  themselves 
or  of  the  British  democracy  from  the  engrossing  pre-occupa- 
tions  of  the  present  struggle,  but  because  those  problems 
force  themselves  on  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  men  and 
because  it  is  felt  that  on  the  right  and  permanent  solution 
of  these  problems  will  depend  the  future  stability  and  pros- 
perity of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  triumph  of  those 
principles  for  which  the  present  War  is  being  waged.  As 
a  corollary,  it  should  also  be  realized  that  unless  the 
ground  is  cleared  in  time,  and  public  opinion  created  in  the 
right  direction  there  is  a  grave  danger  that  when  the  day 
of  solution  comes,  it  may  find  us  unprepared  and  unready  and 
therefore  unfitted  for  the  sfreat  task  which  will  fall  on  us. 

In  the  political  literature  that  has  already  been  written 
on  the  subject  it  has  been  very  forcibly  pointed  out  that  the 
the  failure  of  British,  statesmen  to  adjust  the  relations  of 
England  with  the  component  parts  of  her  Empire  after  the 
victory  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
America  to  the  Empire,  and  similarly  in  the  readjustment 
of  Europe  at  the  Peace  of  Vienna  in  1814,  which  took  place 
after  the  downfall  of  Napolean,  the  failure  of  the  statesmen 
and  monarchs  of  Europe  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of 
nationalism  and  democracy  has  directly  led  up  to  the  present 
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world  calamity.  Far  greater  political  sagacity  and  width  of 
vision  will  now  be  necessary  for  readjusting  the  future 
relations  of  the  world,  after  the  world  has  travelled  for  a 
century  in  the  patli  of  political  brotherhood  and  democracy 
and  the  old  divisions  of  East  and  AVest  have  been  swept 
away,  and  in  the  culminating  struggle  of  civilization  against 
darkness  Japan  and  the  other  nations  of  the  East  are  ranged 
with  the  free  nations  of  tlie  Old  and  the  New  World  ajrainst 
German  militarism  and  despotism.  The  desire  of  the  most 
thoughtful  amongst  British  statesmen  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  past  history  and  of  tlie  present  War  cannot 
therefore  be  regarded  as  anything  but  wise  and 
statesman-like  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  Now  if 
the  problem  is  to  discuss  and  concentrate  attention  on  what 
should  be  the  proper  and  lasting  relation  of  England  with 
the  outlying  States  of  her  world-wide  Empire  after  the 
War,  is  it  possible  that  India  alone,  amongst  those  States, 
which  does  not  enjoy  the  blessings  of  those  principles  of 
nationality  and  self-government  for  which  the  War 
is  being  waged,  will  be  left  out  of  account  in  these  dis- 
cussions ?  The  total  population  of  the  British  Empire  is 
483  millions  of  which  the  population  of  India  alone  is  312 
millions.  Fortunately  for  India,  the  position  she  is  to  occupy 
in  the  future  political  redistribution  of  the  British  Empire 
has  been  partially  answered  by  the  pai't  she  has  played  in 
this  War  and  the  proud  privileges  of  co-partnership 
which  has  already  been  granted  to  her ;  and  the  present 
Indian  problem  is  thus  the  direct  issue,  not  only  of  the 
present  War,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  India  has  borne  her 
share  of  the  Imperial  burden  in  the  present  struggle. 

In  still  another  way  the  War  has  brought  into  promi- 
nence the  great  importance  of  the  Indian  problem.  Although 
the  contribution  of  India  to  the  Imperial  resources  in  the 
present  struggle  has  been  considerable,  no  one  will  argue 
that  her  contribution  has  been  commensurate  to  her  vast 
material  resoui'ces  and  teeming  population.  AVith  an  India 
fully  developed  and  a  willing  and  real  co-partner  in  tlie 
federation  of  States  which  form  the  British  Empire,  what 
a    tremendous    reserve    of    strength    could    slie  have  been  to 
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flic  I>rill.sli   l'](iij)iri!  ;ui(I  to  l,li(i  caiisfi  foj-   wliidi     l.liaf.     I'impire 
stands  ? 

4.  lint  ilii'  IndijKi  proMt-rji  in  not  only  one  of  extreme  im- 
portaiKM;  hut.  lA' f^vcut  iiv<^e]icy  hIho.  Not  only  is  it  not  possible 
to  cliiiiri  up  tin;  wor-ld  forces  wliich  Jire  surgin;^  over  the  civi- 
lized world,  as  Lord  Ciiiz(jii  remarked  the  other  day,  but 
an  unrtiiioin;^  view  of  possibilities  of  the  future  political 
configuration  of  Europe  and  Asia  points  to  the  necessity  of 
comprehensive  and  l)old  acticjn  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  One  of  the  greatest  lessons  of  the  present  War 
is  the  value  of  political  foresight  and  indefatigable  pre- 
paration to  meet  all  possible  contingencies.  To  ensure  tlie 
permanence  of  the  Indian  Empire  surely  the  best  guarantee 
is  to  make  India  self-contained  and  self-reliant,  able  to 
defend  herself  and  the  Empire  from  all  foreign  aggressions 
and  onsluaghts  of  either  European  or  Asiatic  combinatioiLS. 

5.  But  though  the  main  factor  which  has  brought  the 
Indian  problem  into  this  sudden  Imperial  prominence  is  no 
doubt  the  War,  yet  to  the  student  of  the  political  history 
of  India  in  recent  times  it  will  be  quite  clear  that  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  War  there  are  other  weighty 
reasons  why  the  present  time  is  opportune  for  a  forward 
advance  in  that  scheme  of  steady  political  progress  which 
has  been  the  avowed  policy  of  the  British  Government  in 
India,  since  the  time  when  the  Crown  took  up  the  direct 
responsibility  for  the  Grovernment  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  decade, 
since  in  fact  the  memorable  and  epoch-making  regime  of 
Lord  Morley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  that  democratic 
principles  of  British  politics  came  to  be  applied  for  the 
first  time  in  dealing  with  Indian  questions.  The  memorable 
Despatch  of  Lord  Hardinge  (1911)  and  his  term  of  the 
Viceroyalty  in  India  saw  the  still  further  advance  of 
democratic  and  liberal  principles  in  the  discussion  of  Indian 
problems.  Then  came  the  still  more  important  visit  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  Emperor  and  the  message  of  hope  and 
sympathy  delivered  from  his  own  mouth  to  the  expectant 
millions  of  India>  But  it  is  alleged  that  the  Morley- Alinto 
reforms   and   the   principles   enunciated   in  the  Despatch  of 


Lord  Hardinge  though  they  definitely  imbued  the  Indian 
Administration  with  democratic  principles,  yet  failed  to 
make  even  beginning  of  real  responsible  Government  in 
the  country.  They  inuioased  the  ()[)portiinities  of  Indian 
Nationalists  to  criticise  Government  without  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  having  any  real  share  of  tlie  responsibilities 
of  that  administration.  Of  course  it  is  not  denied  that 
valuable  experiments  in  semi-Parliamentary  institutions  have 
been  ti/iod  in  tlic  mean w  hi K'  and  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments liav^e  been  adjudged  by  competent  critics  to  be  on  the 
whole  very  favourable.  A  foi'ward  advance  had  therefore 
become  logically  imperative  and  the  declaration  of  policy 
made  by  Mr.  Montagu  in  last  August  is  but  a  logical 
sequence  of  the  political  principles  which  had  obtained 
currency  and  the  constitutional  changes  which  had  been 
introduced  during  the  last  two  Viceroyalties. 

6.  Besides  tlie  necessity  for  following  to  their  logical 
conclusion  the  potent  principles  of  democracy  introduced 
into  the  discussion  of  Indian  problems  by  Lord  Morley, 
early  decision  in  other  important  spheres  of  the  administra- 
tion have  also  become  necessary.  The  great  Proclamation 
of  Queen  Victoria  promised  equal  opportunity  to  all  subjects 
of  the  Indian  Empire  for  tilling  the  highest  ofhces  of  the 
State.  The  Public  Services  Commission  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  1912  have  made  comprehensive  recommendations 
in  this  department  which  are  still  waiting  decision.  In 
the  still  more  important  sphere  of  industrial  development 
of  India,  tlie  Industries  Commission  are  about  to  submit 
their  tinal  report  which  will  require  prompt  and  immediate 
attention.  The  Calcutta  University  Commission  is  another 
important  expert  assembly  who  have  been  charged  with 
the  duty  of  advising  on  the  most  vital  of  all  issues  regard- 
ing the  future  of  a  nation,  viz.,  the  right  path  of  educational 
development  and  the  indication  of  the  most  suitable  and 
virile  form  of  education  for  the  future  generations  of  the 
country.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  visit  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  India  and  the  intiation  of  preliminaries  for  a 
final  and  comprehensive  solution  of  the  future  Indian  pro- 
blem   is   neither   premature   nor  artificial.     It  was  a  natural 


cvoliit  iijii  of    I  lie  forcu.s  \vlii<tli  li;i\'(;    l)('(;ti  ;it     wfji  k    for    sorno 
t  iiii«;  pasi. 

7.  'I'licrc  is  just  only  {uiofli<'i-  p'Wiif  wlilrli  nood  ))'; 
touclu'fl  ill  1  li  is  section  of  our  (Mupiiry.  It  niij^ljt  \v(.*ll  be 
}isk(3(l  that  the  formative  facts  to  wliieli  ri'ferenee  lias  been 
made  al)ove  are  all  extei-nal  and  liave  tlnnr  origin  not  in  the 
body  politic  of  the  Indian  iiiiiioiialities  themselvs,  but  in  an 
external  historical  accident  and  in  th.j  measures  adopted  by 
tlie  Britisli  (ioruniment.  Tin's,  liowever,  is  only  a  superficial 
view  of  tli(3  situation.  Tiiu  evolution  of  Indian  nationality 
and  the  gradual  growth  of  their  capacity  for  assimilating 
outside  influences  have  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  progressive 
and  liberal  influences  whicli  have  been  recently  brought  to 
bear  on  Indian  problems,  either  by  liberal  English  states- 
men in  England  or  by  liberal  Viceroys  in  India.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  substantiating  the  above  contention  to  point  to 
the  past  civilization  and  history  of  India,  to  her  wonderful 
power  of  recuperation  and  assimilation  which  have  enabled 
her  to  preserve  almost  intact  a  type  of  intellectual  and  moral 
greatness  which  may  yet  be  destined  to  once  more  stamp  its 
impression  on  the  modern  world,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  trace 
in  any  detail  the  wonderful  struggle  of  the  National  Congress 
to  evolve  nationality  and  solidarity  of  interest  and  aims  in 
modern  India,  but  I  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  honest 
students  of  the  Indian  problem  that  during  the  last  ten  years, 
for  instance,  the  advance  of  India  in  the  path  of  nationality 
has  been  most  phenomenal.  To  prove  this  we  need  not 
recount  the  single-minded  and  noble  efforts  of  patriots  of 
the  old  type  like  Mr.  S.  N.  Banerji  of  Bengal  or  the  devotion 
and  genius  of  the  late  Mr.  Grokliale  or  the  statesman-like 
pronouncements  and  solid  work  of  men  like  the  Maharaja  of 
Bikanir  and  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  which  will  bear  comparson  with 
the  record  of  individual  patriotism  in  any  country,  but  it  will 
be  sufficient,  I  think,  to  point  out  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  modern  India,  it  is  during  the  last  decade,  perhaps 
during  the  last  5  years,  that  the  leaders  of  political  progress 
in  India  have  been  able  to  present  an  almost  united  and 
unbroken  front.  There  is  no  longer  any  division  between 
the    thinking    sections    of    Hindus    and    Maliammadans    or 


between  the  Princes  and  Peoples  of  India,  and  one  might 
almost  say  between  Indians  and  Englishmen  of  the  type  of 
Sir  James  Meston,  who  have  given  to  India,  the  land  of 
their  adoption,  their  ardent  love  and  whole-hearted  allegiance. 
For  this  notable  fact  alone  a  radical  readjustment  of  the 
political  and  administrative  machinery  of  India  is  most 
urgently  demanded. 

8.  The  speeches  made  at  the  recent  Princes'  Banquet 
showed  that  there  is  no  lack  of  appreciation  in  responsible 
and  informed  circles  of  the  true  proportions  of  tlie  Indian 
problem  of  to-day  and  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  mind  with 
which  these  weighty  problems  should  be  approached  at  this 
critical  and  momentous  period  of  tlie  history  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  But  unfortunately  signs  are  also  not  wanting  that 
unthinking  and  uninformed  sections,  both  amongst  Indians 
and  Anglo-Indians,  will  not  liesitate  to  subordinate  tlie  great 
Imperial  and  historical  issues  wliich  are  at  stake  to  tlieir 
mistaken  notions  of  patriotism  or  to  what  they  conceive  to 
be  the  special  interests  of  tlieir  community.  Of  course,  it 
need  not  be  denied  that  the  disentaglement  of  the  Indian 
problem  of  the  present  day  and  the  presentation  of  a  sound 
constructive  policy  for  the  future  on  the  lines  of  the  recent 
declaration  of  policy  made  in  the  British  Parliament,  is  a  task 
of  great  difficulty  and  requires  political  experience  and 
insight,  first-hand  knowledge,  imagination  and  tlie  faculty  of 
sympathetic  constructiveness  of  the  highest  order.  But  it  is 
possible  nevertheless,  if  a  truly  historical  and  perfectlv  im- 
personal attitude  were  to  be  adopted,  to  discover  in  many  of 
the  issues  which  are  the  subject  of  much  heated  controversv, 
extensive  fields  which  all  seekers  after  the  truth  must  reco"*- 
nize  as  common  ground  and  which  if  honestly  accepted  will 
enable  us  to  see  much  furtlier  afield  and  to  reconcile  and 
harmonize  views  and  suggestions  which,  at  first  sight,  might 
appear  to  be  quite  irreconcilable. 

9.  The  following,  as  far  as  one  is  able  to  gather,  appear 
to  be  the  chief  arguments  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  any 
change  altogether  or,  at  any  rate,  to  any  movement  towards 
the  establishment  of  responsible  government  in  India  : — 

(1)     That  any    such    change    is    not  demanded  or  even 
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wislicd  for  \)\  tlic  vast  majority  of  flu;  Iiifliaii 
|)0[)iiliit  ion  who  arc  inosfly  illitcrat  (?  and  wlio  are 
ilicM"(?for(i  nii;il)l('  ii)  niak'<;  tlir-ir  voices  heard  or 
ili(M*r  IriKf  interests  represented. 

(2)  '['lint  there  eati  1)0  no  ti'iie  or  i'e;ij  representative 
g'overnnient  in  a(;ount)y  wlM-rci  tli(;  vast  majority 
of  the  pooph;  rannot  possibly  have  any  fraueliise 
or  a  determinin<^  voice  in  any  form  of  electorate 
wliicdi  ran  possibly  be  devised. 

(3)  That  tlie  educated  sections  of  tlie  Indian  com- 
munity who  are  numerically  almost  in  a  negligible 
minority  do  not  represent  the  people  of  India  and 
that  their  interests  are  sometimes  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

(4)  That  the  introduction  of  responsible  government 
will  inevitably  mean  the  tiansfer  of  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  educated  Indians  and  therefore 
from  that  of  the  bureaucratic  and  detached 
government  and  there  will  be  the  grave  risk  that 
the  interests  of  minorities  will  suifer  and  such 
important  sections  as  the  Anglo-Indian  com- 
munity will  not  obtain  that  amount  of  power 
w^hich  their  importance  and  their  stake  in  the 
country  w411  justify  them  in  obtaining. 

(5)  That  mere  change  in  the  constitutional  and  ad- 
ministrative machinery  of  the  country  will  not 
touch  the  roots  of  the  deep-seated  causes  which 
account  for  the  present  backward  condition  of 
India,  and,  unless  the  Indians  themselves  show  the 
inclination  and  capacity  to  change  their  social  and 
economic  condition,  no  amount  of  external  cons- 
titutional reform  will  help  them  ;  and  even  if 
the  remedies  have  to  be  applied  from  without,  it 
is  far  more  important  that  educational,  economic, 
and  social  legislation  should  be  undertaken  than 
that  any  ready-made  constitutional  reforms  based 
on  the  self-governing  institutions  of  Western 
countries  should  be  introduced  into  India. 

10,  It  may  at  once  be  conceded   that    there    would    be    a 


great  deal  of  force  in  tlie  above  arguments,  luiy  tliey 
would  be  almost  unanswerable,  if  it  liad  been  the  cult  of 
any  informed  advocate  of  Indian  reform  to  introduce  at  once 
ready-made  and  fully  elaborated  representative  institutions 
of  self-government  into  India,  without  due  regard  to  her 
special  conditions  and  without  proper  safeguards  for  the 
interests  of  all  concerned,  or  to  sacrifice  economic,  social  and 
educational  reforms  at  tlie  altar  of  pa})oi'  (constitutions  or 
ill-digested  and  hastily  framed  schemes  of  reform.  All 
honest  and  informed  critics  ought  to  know  and  do  know 
that  it  is  not  the  position  or  contention  of  any  responsible 
advocates  of  Indian  reform.  Tliere  is  no  class  of  Indian 
publicists  who  could  be  accused  of  want  of  due  appreciation 
of  the  value  and  urgency  of  economic,  educational,  and  social 
reform  in  India.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  mission 
of  uplifting  the  masses  of  the  Indian  people  is  the  monopoly 
of  any  particular  school  of  reformers  either  official  or  non- 
official.  But  if  Indians  do  demand  and  i-ecognise  tlie 
supreme  importance  of  adxancc  on  social,  economic,  and 
industrial  lines,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  tliey  not  show  more 
progress  in  these  spheres  in  wliicli  surely  there  is  scope  for 
immense  progress  without  any  extraneous  assistance  and 
why  do  tliey  clamour  for  self-government  and  political 
power  ?  The  answer  must  be  well-known  to  all  students  of 
history  and  social  and  political  science.  The  body  politic  of 
a  nation  is  one  undivided  and  orofanic  entitv  and  tlie  very 
life  and  soul  of  this  organism  is  autonomous  political  })()wer, 
the  freedom  and  capa"ity  to  move  and  u'rope  toward  the 
light  oneself.  India  is  languishing  in  inanit}',  social  and 
economic  lethargy,  not  because  the  Indian  nation  has  not  tlie 
requisite  capacity  or  desire  to  move  forward  nor  because 
the  Indian  bureaucratic  government  is  not  most  anxious  to 
render  every  help  it  can,  but  because  the  inner  temple  is 
empty,  the  fountain  of  life  and  energy  is  dry  and  wants 
resu.scitation.  A  century  of  the  most  carefully  devised  and 
ably  and  unselfishly  administered  bureaucratic  adminsitration 
has  conclusively  proved  that  in  order  to  galvanize  this  vast 
continent  and  to  infuse  real  life  into  India,  a  change  of 
method    is    necessary.     What    tliat    change  should  be  is  not 
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lUikiiowM    i()    tin-     |)('(»|)lc    oi     i\\('.  I'lifi-iJj   I>l('s.  that  lujrno  of 
Hberfy,    flinl    cfcni.il    inotlifi-   of    :ill    sftlf-^ovornint(  iniititu- 
tions  of   tlio  woild.      We  vv;nif.  tlifi  samft  procoKH  which  in  less 
Uiari  fifty  years  chan^Rfi  Ifiily    from    a    (liKo!*(^nai«ed   and  dis- 
momb«i'od  norif^lomoiMtion  of   pMtty  stateH  info  a  f^reat  nation, 
Onoin    thf>    solvfMif    of   diimounioy  and    Helf-f^ovornment  ir  in- 
trodiioHil,  no  niiiffor  in  vvliat  tenfcativo  form,    all    oiif    rliffifjul- 
ti(*s    will    '^'i-ii'ln:)  II V    Ix'Lrin    to  disappoar.     Thoi-r*  will  )m  now 
life    aiul    new    (MHM'<^y.     Tlui    threat    ^iilf   wliich    now  divides 
the  uneducated  masses  from  their  more   enlif^htened  country- 
men will  pfradaally  bo  shortened.     The  progress  of  education, 
social  reform,  and  industrial  enterprise  will  be  far  more  rapid 
than    it  has  hitherto  been.     But    then  it  might  be  asked  is  it 
possible  for  this  divine  inspiration  to    come    from    without  ? 
Is  it  possible  for  Bni^land  to    give    to    India — this    rarest   of 
all  gifts — self-govemmf^nt  and  political    emancipation  ?  That 
is  a  question  to  which  a  conclusive  answer    the    future    alone 
can  give.     But  in  the  meanwhile  there    can    be    little    doubt 
that   we    are    in   the   presence    of    one    of    the    profoundest 
problems  of.  modern  history  and  a  cause  which  is   worthy    of 
oilr    most    strenuous    endeavours     and     whole-hearted     and 
reverent  allegiance. 

11.     An     authoritative    and    final    declaration    of    the 
policy  which  should  regulate  the  future  political  development 
of  India  has  already  been  made  by  His  Majesty's  Government, 
and    a  most  substantial  earnest  of  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial 
Government  has  already  been  given  by  allowing    the    Indian 
representatives  a  place  in  the  Imperial    Council    and    by  the 
declaration    that    in    all   future  Councils    they  are  to  have  a 
seat  in  a  position  of  perfect  equality    with    the    Ministers  of 
the    other    self-governing    Dominions.     It   need     hardly   be 
pointed    out    that   it  will  be  both  useless  and  improper  to  try 
and  go  behind  the  recent  declaration  of  policy  or  to    criticize 
the  underlying  principles  which  have  dictated  that  pronounce- 
ment.    It    is    the    plain    duty    of    all    loyal   subjects    of  the 
Empire,  either  official  or  non-official,  Indian  or  Anglo-Indian, 
to  loyally    accept  the  burden  of  the  great  task  that  has  been 
handed  over  to    us,    and     to    co-operate    whole-heartedly   to 
make   that    memorable    message    a    living    reality.     I  think 
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therefore  the  following  may  h&  regarded  to  bo  the  underlying 
principles  which  should  guide  us  in  foi'mulating  a  scheme 
of    Indian  Reforms  : — 

(1)  The    ultimate    aim     and     goal     should      bo      Self- 

Gorernment  within  the  Empire — to  quote  the 
the  words  of  Sii-  .Fames  Meston— the  establisliment 
of  an  Empire  w  itiiiii  Kinpiro. 
I  think,  with  the  exception  of  an  infinitesimal 
minority  of  disloyal  oxtro'mists,  all  sections  of  Indian  pub- 
licists nVii  unitjd  in  a'3cjpfcing  tliis  goal  as  satisfying  their 
highest  and  most  patriotic  aspirations.  It  is  not  that  they 
have  resigned  themselves  to  this  idea  as  the  best  which  it  is 
possible  to  attain  under  existing  circumstances,  but  because 
tliey  realize  that  in  the  modern  world  liberty  and  freedom 
in  the  sense  of  isolated  independence  i.«*  being  replaced  by 
idgis  of  self-governing  autonomy  within  a  lai'ger  federation. 
This  federal  instinct  is  likely  to  grow  stronger  and  become 
more  widely  spread  in  India  as  time  goes  on  and  the  value 
and  advantages  of  co-operative  existence  within  a  larger 
Empire  are  more  clearly  and  directly  realized. 

(2)  Progress     and     change     must     lie     ol"     the     nature 

of  an  evolution  of  the  existing  machinery  of 
administration  in  the  country  and  not  by  any 
violent  breaking  away  from  the  existing  system. 
The  rate  of  progress  must  also  be  calculated  on  the 
maximum  capacity  for  self-government  which 
might  have  been  reached  by  Indians  making 
generous  allowance  for  more  favourable  circum- 
stances in  the  future. 

(3)  But  the  above  does  not  mean  that  schemes  are  to  be 

vetoed  because  a  change  from  a  bureaucratic  to  a 
more  responsible  form  of  Government  might 
result  in  a  loss  of  effieienoy,  for  at  tlie  start  the 
change  might  veiy  well  lead  to  some  loss  of 
efficiency.  The  aim  of  the  proposed  reforms  is  to 
educate  the  Indian.*^  in  the  art  of  self-government 
and  every  reasonable  opportunity  must  be  given 
to  them  to  acquire  practical  experience  in  the  ait 
of    self-government.     As    the    great      Lord    Kipon 
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poinlcfl  (,nj  in  lSS2  ulicii  flic  first  stone  of  Kolf- 
^'•ovc.'fiiincnl  in  ln(li;i  \\;is  laid  "If  is  not  j)rimarily 
uifli  a  view  fo  iiii jjrovenieiit  in  adminiKtration 
tliaf  fliis  incasnic  is  put  forward  and  supported. 
Tt  is  cliicfly  d(siial)l('  as  an  inst  i-ii  inciif  of  j)olitical 
and  popular  odiicat  ion." 

(4)  No  scdiomo  of  i'(;f"()i'Mi  will  j)irjv(;  adequate  to  the 
tummIs  of"  tli(!  time  and  caiTv  ouf  tin;  pledi^e  which 
has  ah-eady  been  '^'iven  In'  the  IJi-itish  Govern- 
ment unless  it  places  some  real  power  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  hands  of  tlie  people.  Mere  increase 
of    influence     and     opportunities     for    advice    and 

criticism  will  not  avail. 

(5)  The  proposed  scheme  should    safeguard    tlie    inter- 

ests of  minorities  and.  provide  adequate  represent- 
ation for  all  communities  and  interests.  But  the 
interests  of  minorities  and  special  communities 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  if  they 
conflict  in  a  marked  manner  with  the  general 
principle  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number. 

(6)  Constitutional  reform  and  self-government  to  do 
the  greatest  good  must  be  broad-based  and  must 
include  the  uplifting  of  the  masses.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  self-government  should  be  mainly 
confined  to  village  and  parochial  institutions.  The 
inspiration  of  self-governing  institutions  of  vil- 
lages must  come  from  the  larger  and  more  com- 
plex institutions  of  the  district  and  the  province, 
while  the  fabric  of  the  district  and  provincial 
institutions  must  rest  on  the  sure  foundation  of 
village  institutions. 

(7)  Autonomy  and  responsible  government  should  fii\st 
be  introduced  into  provinces  and  on  the  experience 
gained  from  the  working  of  these  institutions  the 
Imperial  Central  Government  should  be  gradually 
placed  on  a  Parliamentary  basis. 


Reforms  in  District  Administration  of  Bengal. 

12.  Tlie  adininistriitioii  of  a  district  in  India  lias  Ik'L'U 
rightly  considered  to  bo  the  liub  of  tlie  wlieel  of  the  entire 
administrative  niacliinory  of  tlie  British  Empire  in  India. 
Nothing  so  directly  and  so  closely  concerns  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  The  system  of  tlic  adniinisti-ation  may  ho  des- 
cribed to  bo  purely  patriarchal.  T\\o  aim  and  object  of  the 
administration  is  no  doubt  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
people  ;  l)ut  the  people  liave  little, |if  any,  voice  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  there  is  not  much  active  co-operation  between 
the  paople  and  the  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  carying 
on  the  administration.  The  drawbacks  of  the  present  sys- 
tem are  that  it  is  behind  the  times,  it  is  to  some  extent  un- 
progressive,  some  of  the  most  important  departments  get 
insufficient  attention,  and  it  suffers  from  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  not  being  in  touch  with  the  present  day  require- 
ments and  aspirations  of  the  people.  Radical  changes  are 
therefore  urgently  necessary. 

1."^.  That  the  system  of  administration  of  Bengal  dis- 
tricts is  not  in  touch  with  tlic  people  is  universally  admitted. 
Indeed  it  is  physically  impossible  under  the  present  system 
when  the  motive  power  of  the  administration  is  applied 
entirely  from  withotit  that  a  handful  of  officials  should 
come  into  intimate  relations  with  the  teeming  population  of 
a  district  whicli  runs  in  most  cases  to  millions.  A  special 
committee  was  therefore  convened  by  Government  in  1913 
to  examine  the  present  position  and  to  make  recommend- 
ations for  improvement.  The  proposals  of  the  District 
Administration  Committee  are  to  be  found  in  their  report 
published  in  1914.  Criticisms  on  this  fundamental  weakness 
of  District  Administration  are  however  of  much  older  date. 
Since  Mr.  D.  J.  McNeile's  report  on  tlie  Village  Watcli  18G6, 
in    the     successive    enquiries     on    the    unsatisfactory   police 


;i(Imiiii.sl  i;i(  ion  of  1  lie  proviticd,  tin-  iii;ilri  Hource  of  weakriesK 
has  always  l>eon  traced  on  flu;  "iifh-r  inalu'lify  of  iIk;  public 
antlioi'if  ics  io  scenic  llic  co-Dpcral  ion  of  f  In-  jxjoplc  in  the 
aclmlnisl  lal  ion  of  tin-  liMw."  'I'lic  siil)j«'cl.  was  t,  lien  most 
cai'cfuUy  exaniincjd  \)y  the  Royal  (y(;inniissioii  on  Decentrali- 
zation in  190H  and  far  roach in«^  .suggestions  wei'(?  made  for 
the  i-evival  of  \  illa<^(;  agencies  and  tlie  ci'cat  ion  of  small(;r 
administral  ive  nnifs  or  eirrdes  within  snh-divisionn. 
The  last  Disti'iet  Administration  C-omniittee  accepted  all  the 
])]'iiun'pal  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  and 
made  the  following  suggest i(^ns  : — 

(1)  The  splitting  up   of   the    hirger    districts    and    sub- 

divisions into  smaller  administrative  charges.  It 
was  proposed  to  subdivide  the  districts  of  Mymen- 
sing,  Midnapur,  Dacca,  and  Barisal  (Chapters  III 
and  IV). 

(2)  Greater  direct  control  by  Government  over  the 
educational  institutions,  chiefly  schools  for  secon- 
dary   education.      (Chapter  VIII). 

(3)  Some  solution  of    the    congestion    in    the    openings 

for  employment  amongst  tlie  educated  middle 
classes  (Chapters  IX  and  X). 

(4)  The     development     and     organisation     of     village 

institutions  and  tlie    creation    of    smaller   adminis- 
trative charges  within  the   sub-divisions    according 
to  the  scheme    technically    called    the    Circle    Sys- 
tem (Part  III). 
14.     We  may  here  look  a  little   more    in    detail    into    the 
proposals    with    x^egard  to  the  development  of  village  institu- 
tions.    It  is  rightly  pointed  out    in  the    Committee's    Report 
that  any  scheme  of  Local  Self- Government  to  be  organic,  must 
be    built    up    from   below  and  cannot  be  super-imposed  from 
above  on  weak  or  non-existent  foundations.  The  onlv  existino- 
village  institutions  in  Bengal  are  at  present  the    Chawkidari 
Unions    and   the    Union    Committees   under    the  Local  Self- 
Government     Act.     The    Chawkidari     L^nions      under     the 
Chawkidari  Act    have  "now  been  created  in    all   districts,  but 
there  were  only  few  L'nion  Committees  in  the  province  at  the 
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time  and  tliey  were  all  more  or  less  in  a  inoribund 
condition.  It  also  pointed  out  that  tlie  provisions  of 
the  present  Loeal  Self- Government  Act  are  such 
that  the  subordinate  institutions  of  Local  Boards  and 
Union  Committees  have  neither  independent  powers,  re- 
sources or  clearly  defined  duties.  They  accept  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  amal<{amation  of  Chawkidari  Unions  and 
Union  Committees  and  the  delectation  to  the  reformed  vil- 
lage bodies  the  following  ])Ovirers  and  duties  : — 

(1)  Duties  of  maintaining  Village    Police    (Chawkidars 

and  Dafadars), 

(2)  Municipal  duties  of  looking  after   and    maintaining 

village  roads,  village  schools,  village  sanitation  etc. 

(3)  Judicial  duties  connected  with  village    courts  wliii-h 

will  deal  with  petty  criminal  and  civil  cases. 

(4)  Executive   and    miscellaneous  duties — Process    ser- 
vices, Agricultui'al  reports  etc. 

It  is  further  I'ecommendod  that  the  village  institutions 
should  have  adequate  funds  assigned  to  them  to  enable  them 
to  discharge  efficiently  their  enlarged  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

With  regard  to  the  above  scheme  I  think  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  the  duties  assigned  to  the  village  bodies 
even  under  this  scheme  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive 
and  attractive.  The  scheme  should  embrace  the  whole  sphere 
of  the  economic  and  civic  lives  of  rural  areas.  Accordingly 
we  should  include  in  our  programme  such  subjects  as  Agricul- 
ture, Co-operative  Credit  and  \'illage  Education,  in  all  of 
which  village  bodies  naturally  take  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  experiments  wliicli  have  been  recently 
tried  in  Rangpur.  It  will  also  be  desirable  to  give  village 
Panchayets  more  definite  control  over  the  ruial  police  and 
powers  to  deal  with  petty  police  complaints.  The  President 
Panchayets  might  also  be  utilised  in  verifying  and  attesting 
police  first  information  reports  and  thus  serving  as  a  useful 
check  on  the  unresti'icted  powers  which  police  thana  officers 
now  have  in  recording  first  informations.  But  there  are 
other  more  serious  drawbacks  to  the  scheme.  It  seems  to 
depend  too  much  on  the  tutelage  and  support    of    the   Circle 


()fll(r(3i'.s  nil'!  is  riof    orLrjmlc;!  II  v    cowtwcii't]     with    any    hclierae 
of  triKj  liocul  Snir  (i(>\  ciniiM'iil    in   I  lie  lii^'licr    spliciM'S    (;f   tlui 
udiiiinistratioii.       Att<'nfi(»ti    )i;is     Ixm.-ji    coiifciit  i-jif  <mI     in     tlui 
Committee's  r(![)Oi't,    on    tlic    drawhackH    of    the    liocal    Self- 
Goveiiirncnt  Act    in    dcvclopin;,''    j-cmI    self-goveriiinj^    village 
institutions,    hut     if     has  Ixjcn    scai-ccly    noticed    that     under 
tlie  present  system  even  1  h(!  Distjittf   Hoards  can    scarcely    be 
(jailed  self-f^ovoi-ninj^'  institutions    in    any    real    sense    of     the 
term.     Radical  changes  in  the  scheme  of  existing-  lj(x.'al  Self- 
Government  will  be  ne(X'Ssary  to  give  vitality  to    the    village 
institutions  and  to  supply  tliem  with  adequate    inspiration  to 
enable  them  discharge  their  duties  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 
15.     No  scheme  of  self-government  either    for   the    rural 
or   urban    areas    of  a    district  is  likely  to  attain  any  marked 
success  without  radical  and  important  changes  in    our    exist- 
ing   system  of  District  Administration  itself.     Continuity  of 
policy    and    the    development    of    a    scheme     by    which    the 
people  of  the  district  concerned  should  themselves    be    made 
more    and    more    responsible    for  carrying  on  that  policy  are 
indispensible    requisites     for    the    success    of    self-governing 
institutions  in  a  district.     Unfortunately    both    these    condi- 
tions   are    most    undeveloped  in  our  present  system  and  as  a 
consequence  self-governing    institutions    of  Bengal    districts 
have  failed  to  attain  any  considerable    standard    of    adminis- 
trative efficiency.     Let  us  examine  the  situation  a  little  more 
in  detail. 

The  self-governing  institution  of  a  district  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  rural  areas  of  the  whole 
district  is  the  District  Board. 

With  regard  to  District  Boards  the  first  point  to  observe 
is  that  the  present  system  does  not  afford  much  opportunity 
for  training  in  the  art  of  self-government.  The  majority 
of  the  members  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  other 
duties  to  perform  than  to  pay  a  formal  visit  to  Board  once  a 
month.  In  most  Boards  the  entire  executive  administra- 
tion of  the  Board  is  carried  on  by  the  District  Magistrate 
who  is  the  official  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  various 
Committees  of  the  District  Board  are  only  formal  institutions 
and  none  of  the  members  is    really    expected  to    or    actually 
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does  any  iiide[)on(leut  w^oi-k.  At  present  the  District  Boards 
have  not  sufficient  powers  of  initiation  and  are  eraaseulated 
by  numberless  checks  and  controls.  It  is  true  that  quite 
recently  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Decentralization 
Commission  the  financial  powers  of  tlie  District  Boards  are 
being  expanded.  But  even  now  there  are  some  irksome 
and  unnecessary  limitations.  To  take  an  example,  educa- 
tion of  rural  areas  is  rightly  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  District  Boards,  but  even  in 
this  sphere,  beyond  the  financing  of  District  Board  schools, 
the  District  Boards  have  got  really  very  little  power  and 
are  under  the  guiding  strings  of  a  centralised  Education 
Department.  There  is  also  a  fatal  lack  of  continuity  of 
policy,  and  therefore  of  sustained  and  fruitful  effort  spread 
over  any  number  of  years  for  the  attainment  of  any  definite 
object.  There  is  no  permanent  Executive  Officer  charged 
with  carrying  out  the  general  policy  of  District  Boards. 
Each  Chairman  carries  away  with  him  his  own  ideas,  and 
unfortunately  the  changes  and  transfers  of  District  Ofhcers 
are  so  frequent  that  there  is  never  any  time  to  allow  their 
ideas  to  take  root  or  bear  any  fruit.  In  fact  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  District  Board  suffers  from  tlie  general 
defect  and  fatal  flaw  of  the  present  system  of  District 
Administration  which  does  not  provide  for  any  continuity 
of  policy,  and  any  permanent  agency  which  might  be 
responsible  for  carrying  out  any  definite  scheme  of  reform 
or  progress  in  the  district.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
much  of  the  comparative  barrenness  of  District  Adminis- 
tration is  due  to  the  frequent  changes  of  District  Officers 
and  the  want  of  a  permanent  officer  of  the  nature  of  per- 
manent Under-Secretary  or  Sub-District  Officer  for  carrying 
on  district  work. 

16.  I  would  in  the  first  place  charge  District  Boards, 
which  might  be  more  appropriately  styled  District  Councils 
in  future,  with  the  administration  of  all  tlie  departments 
which  are  concerned  with  the  material  and  intellectual 
progress  of  the  people  of  the  district,  and  for  which  it  is  so 
necessary  to  follow  a  continuous  line  of  policy  and  to  have  an 
agency  which  will   be    responsible    for    carr3'ing  a  continuity 
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of"  [)(;li(;y  iui<l  wliiih  will  |_'i\L'  tin;  freeust  opportunity  and 
amplest  scropc;  to  siirli  puhlif-spin'to'l  ;in'l  pafn'otic  people 
of  the  district  who  ju-c  willing  to  work  I'oi-  tin,'  r-oinmon  woal. 
The  District  Council  may  have  tlio  following  d<;j)artmentK 
of   T)istri{;t  Administration  iirid«;i-  its  control  — 

(1)  District  Public  Woiks. 

(2)  District  Education      i^riniary  and   Seccjndary. 

(3)  Medical  Relief — Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

(4)  Co-operative  Credit. 

(5)  Agriculture. 

(6)  Industry  (new). 

The  District  Council  should  have  powers  of  taxation 
under  proper  safe-guards.  Besides  the  Road  Cess  and  the 
Public  Works  Cess,  the  District  Councils  should  have 
powers  to  impose  special  taxation  like  the  County  Councils 
in  England  for  special  objects  such  as  education  and 
agriculture. 

The  District  Council  should  have  a  permanent  and  paid 
whole-time  Vice-President  who  w^ill  be  of  the  rank  of  a 
Sub-District  Officer.  These  appointments  may  be  generally 
recruited  from  the  senior  grades  of  the  Provincial  Civil 
Service  and  may  be  classed  as  listed  appointments.  Members 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  will  also  be  eligible  for  these 
appointments.  There  w^ll  be  no  transfers  of  these  officers 
except  under  very  special  circumstances.  There  will  be 
grades  and  there  will  be  special  allowances  for  unhealthy  and 
exceptionally  dear  districts.  The  appointments  will  be 
made  by  the  District  Council  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Grovernment. 

Each  department  under  the  control  of  the  District  Council 
will  be  managed  by  a  special  Committee  of  the  Council,  which 
will  have  definite  statutory  powers  and  not  only  such  which 
might  be  delegated  to  it  by  the  Chairman.  The  services  of  an 
Executive  Officer  w^ill  be  available  for  such  Committee. 

(i)  The  District  Engineer  will  be  the  Executive    Officer 

of  the  Public  Works  Department, 
(ii)  There  should  be  a  District  Inspector  of   Schools  for 
each  district.     This  officer  will  be  directly    subor- 
dinate  to    the    District     Council     and     get    onl^ 
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technical    advice    from  the  Education  Department. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  secondary  and  primary 
educational  institutions  of  the  district  will  be  under 
the  control  of  the  District  Committee, 
(iii)  The  Civil  Surgeon    will    be    (W-officin  Chairman   of 
the    Medical    Committee.     This    Committee    will 
have  the    services    of    the    Health    Officer   and   the 
Sanitary  Inspector. 
(iv)  There  will  be  a  District  Co-operative  Inspector   for 
each    district.     The    Co-operative    Committee  will 
have  the  power  of  affiliating  as  additional  members 
of  the  Committee  the  Secretaries    of    the    Central 
Banks, 
(v)  There    will    be   an    Agricultural    Expert    for    each 
district.     The    Agricultural   Committee   will    have 
the   powers    of    affiliating    as    additional    members 
any    officers    of    the  Agricultural  Department  who 
might  be  posted  in  the  District, 
(vi)  The    Committee  of    Industries    will    be    in    special 
charge  of    cottage    industries,   banking,    industrial 
and  commercial  education. 
17.     The  District  Council  should   have    under    it    Village 
Councils  and  Sub-District  Councils.     The  Sub-District  Coun- 
cils    while     being    subordinate    to    the    District  Council    for 
carrying  out  definite  lines  of  policy    will  have  clearly  defined 
and  independent  powers  and  responsibilities,  but  their    action 
will  be  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  District  Council  though    not 
requiring  its  approval.     Tlie  Village    Counicls  and  the    Sub- 
District  Councils  will    have    powers    of   self-taxation  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  District  Council.     It  is  vei^y  necessary 
to    decentralize    powers    of  local    taxation,    so  that  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  local  body  in  charge  of  the    area    which    will 
be  benefited  by  the  tax  to  raise  such  sums  as  it  might  consider 
necessary. 

All  the  members  of  Villaofe  Councils  including:  the  Chair- 
man  are  to  be  elected. 

These  Village  Councils  may  be  formed  on  the  lines  of  the 
present  Union  Committees.  Tlie  District  Officer  will  have 
the  power  of  vetoing    the    selection    of   the    Chairman.     The 
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Village;    ( /oiiiii-ils     will    scml     iip     icjiic.^cnt  ;if  Ivos   to  tlu;  Sub- 
I  )isl  rid.  ( 'oil  iicils. 

Two-tliirds  of  t  lie  iiicnihcrs  of  Sii !»- 1  )i~l  rirf  ('(jiiricils  slnmM 
1)('  (3l('(;f(.'(l  iiii'I  oiic-t  li  iid  noininji  t(;(l.  'I"li<;  ( 'li;iiini;iri  and  tlie 
Vi('()-(/li!Ui-iiia  n  of  IIk;  Sii  1)- Dist  rict  Councils  ;u-(!  to  Ix;  clttctud. 
Siil)-I)i\nsioii;il  OfliiMM-s  will  l>i;  (;li^;'i  hl(;  lor  hUh-Xioh.  Of  the 
Rolocted  iiKjinhcis  half  slioiild  he  reprosentatives  of  Village 
Councils. 

'^riie  size  of  Disti-Irt  (youiicils  is  to  1)0  (jiilai-^'od  and  tin; 
miiiiniuni  iiinnhof  of  District  Coiuicilloi-s  should  \ui  4-2, 
'^Pwo-thii'ds  of  tli(3  members  of  tli(!  District  CouikmIs  will  he 
elected,  one-third  will  be  nominated.  Of  the  elected  mem- 
bers.at  least  half  should,  be  representatives  of  Village  Councils 
and  Sub-District  Councils.  The  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  is  to  be  appointed. 

The  President  of.  the  Council  is  to  be  elected,  from  its 
own  members.  But  the  District  Officer  will  have  statutory 
powers  of  criticising  the  resolutions  of  the  District  Council, 
whicli  must  be  submitted  to  him  and  of  referring  any 
particular  resolution  for  the  veto  of  the  Commissioner  or 
Government  as  the  case  may  be.  The  District  Council  will 
also  carry  out  any  instructions  of  the  District  Officer  unless 
it  is  rejected  by  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  District 
Council.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  wise  to  have  a 
non-official  Chairman  of  the  District  Board  or  Council 
without  providing  for  a  permanent  paid  official  who  will 
carry  on  the  multifarious  and  responsible  duties  of  that 
body,  and  without  giving  statutory  powers  to  the  District 
Officer  for  guiding  and  controlling  from  outside  the  work 
of  that  body.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  these  statutory 
powers  being  gradually  withdrawn  as  people  become  more 
trained  in  the  arduous  task  of  self-government. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  District  Council 
will  have  far  greater  powers  and  responsibilities  than  the 
District  Board  now  has,  it  will  be  more  fully  representative, 
it  will  provide  for  continuity  of  policy,  while  affording  ample 
scope  for  self-government  by  the  people  themselves.  In  the 
proposed  scheme,  the  practical  work  of  the  Council  will  be 
carried  on  by  Committees,  who  will   all   be    members  of   the 
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Council,  and  wlio  will  have  statutory  powers  for  executive 
action.  The  Vice-President  will  be  answerable  to  the  Council 
for  his  actions    and  lie  will  be  a|)})ointe(l  by  the  Council. 

18.  I  will  tlion  pi'oi'ced  to  examine  some  other  aspects  of 
tlie  present  system  of  District  Administration  with  a  view  to 
ascertaininjLi!'  what  other  chan<^es  mi<^ht  bo  considered  desir- 
able to  (Milianci;  the  efficiency  and  popularity  of  District 
Administration.  'I'lu;  cxocutivc  aiitliority  in  connection  witli 
the  different  braiudics  of  District  Administration  is  now  more 
or  less  centred  in  the  liands  of  the  District  Officer.  For  the 
Civil  Administration  of  the  disti-ict  there  is  a  separate 
superior  officer,  the  District  Jndsjfe.  The  Commissioner  of  the 
Division  has  the  i>"eneial  control  and  tlie  <(uidance  of  the 
District  Officer.  Most  districts  ai-e  divided  into  smaller 
administrative  charges  called  sub-divisions  whicli  are  under 
the  administrative  control  of  Sub-Divisional  Officers.  But 
the  Sub- Divisional  Officers  have  vcvy  little  independent 
executive  autliority  and  the  District  Officer  is  directly  res- 
ponsible for  tlie  administi'ation  of  tlie  whole  district.  Of 
special  departments,  the  Superintendent  of  I^)lice  has  the 
largest  amount  of  executive  authority.  Tliougii  tlie  general 
authority  over  the  District  P()lic(»  is  vested  in  the  District 
Magistrate,  the  tendency  during  recent  years  lias  been  in 
Bengal  to  give  larger  powers  on  questions  of  Police  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Superintendet  of  Police  and  tlie  Deputy  Ins- 
pector General  of  the  Range.  In  Educational  matters,  the 
Director  a!id  the  Inspector  of  Schools  exercise  almost  direct 
control  over  all  secondary  and  liigh  schools  and  the  District 
Magistrate  has  more  or  less  advisoiy  powers. 

19.  Tlie  duties  of  a  District  Officer  may  be  roughlv 
divided  into  three  categories — firstly,  those  which  however 
important,  are  more  or  less  of  a  routine  nature  such  as  the 
collection  of  revenue,  submission  of  statements  and  reports  ; 
secondly,  those  which  are  connected  with  such  important 
departments  as  the  supervision  of  tlie  Ch'iminal  Administra- 
tion of  tlie  district,  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the 
Police  etc,  and  lastly  those  whiidi  are  coniiiiLr  into  greater 
prominence  with  the  spivatl  of  education  and  advanced 
ideas    amongst    the    peo})le.     Education,    Local  Self-Govern* 
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nictil,  Siinihit  ion,  IIv^n'iic,  ( \>-f>j)('i';if  iv(j  Credit  and  Iiiduh- 
<ii;il  |»M)^'i-(?ss  .'u-(;  (l('j);iit  iiicrils  of  flic  adrjiiiiistratiori  w}iich 
lire  daily  assiiiniii^  far  ^rcaicr  iriiporlance  tliaii  they 
possessed  before.  TIm;  i;i|)i(|  changes  wliieli  liave  come 
o\'(!i  tJK'  aspii'at  ions  and  (|'niari<is  of  the  ])eoph;  i-ecpiire  some 
re-adjustnienl  of  the  Jiiacliinci  y  of  IJistriet  Administration. 
I  tliink  tlie  time  has  eome  foi-  consich'i'ing  how  far  the  duties 
of  the  District  Officer  whifdi  In,'  has  to  pei'foi-m  in  his  capa- 
city as  tile  Collector  (d"  the  district  may  nf^t  hf;  delegated  to 
other  officers,  as  tlie  safe-guards  and  checks  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  sucli  duties  have  been  so  fully  developed  that 
this  department  of  tlie  administration  does  not  require  as 
much  special  administrative  ability  as  it  did  before.  With 
regard  to  the  duties  of  the  second  class,  it  has  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  the  District  Officer  may  not  safely  share 
responsibility  with  ,such  senior  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
who  are  generally  posted  in  the  district  as  Joint  or  Additional 
Magistrates.  In  connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  question 
Ave  might  consider  the  various  schemes  for  the  separation 
of  the  Judicial  and  Executive  powers  in  administration.  It 
appears  however  very  necessary  that  the  last  class  of  duties 
which  require  tact,  knowledge  of  tlie  people,  and  sympathy 
with  them,  powers  of  organization  and  initiation,  should 
receive  more  of  the  District  Officer's  personal  attention.  It 
is  true  that  it  has  been  suggested  above  that  these  depart- 
ments of  the  administration  should  be  placed  directly  under 
the  District  Board,  but  without  the  guidance  and  help  of 
the  District  Officer  it  is  almost  certain  that  much  progress 
will  not  be  achieved.  The  District  Officer  will  therefore 
not  only  have  to  constantly  guide  and  help  the  new  experi- 
ment, but  will  also  have  to  exercise  great  tact  in  not  interfering 
more  than  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  Both  the  Bengal 
Committee  on  District  Administration  and  the  Imperial 
Committee  on  Co-operation  in  India  have  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  senior  officer  to  co-ordinate  and  supervise  the 
work  of  the  Agricultural,  Co-operative  and  Industrial 
Departments  of  each  province.  This  officer  is  to  be  styled 
the  Development  or  Improvement  Commissioner,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  new  officer  sitting  at  the   head  of  a   depart- 
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ment  will  not  be  able  to  effect  any  radical  improvements  unless 
he  is  ably  supported  by  the  iJistrict  Officers  in  charge  of  the 
administration  of  each  district  aiul  unless  each  District 
Officer  constitutes  himself  into  the  Development  or  Improve- 
ment Officer  of   his  own  district. 

20.  The  careful  selection  of  officers  to  be  placed  in  cluirge 
of  districts  is  a  point  to  which  great  stress  was  laid  by  the 
Decentralization  Commission.  For,  obviously  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  whether  a  really  capable,  experi- 
enced, and  sympatlietic  officer  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  district 
or  an  officer  who  has  not  these  qualifications  is  appointed  to 
the  post.  In  practice  this  im[)ortant  matter  is  not  receiving 
that  amount  of  attention  whicli  it  deserves.  Equally,  import- 
ant is  the  question  of  the  ])eriod  for  wliich  a  District  Officer 
is  kept  in  a  district.  For  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  most  capal)le 
and  sympathetic  officer  will  fail  to  achieve  anythinu:  for  tlie 
improvement  of  the  district  unless  he  has  time  to  know  liis 
district,  gauge  its  real  wants  aud  acquire  sufficient  influence 
over  the  most  iufluential  and  enlightened  people  of  the  district 
to  carry  through  important  schemes  for  the  advancement  of 
the  district.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard 
the  District  Officer  as  only  an  automaton  for  keeping 
the  wheel  of  the  administration  going.  But  obviously  every- 
thing will  depend  upon  his  personality  and  tlie  opportunity 
he  gets  for  doing  real  service  to  the  district  of  which  lie  is 
placed  in  cliarge.  As  executive  orders  on  this  subject  have 
proved  of  little  avail  and  as  the  usual  life  of  a  District  Officer 
in  a  district  averages  about  a  year,  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  urging  a  statutory  period  to  be  fixed  for  the  post  of  a 
District  Officer.     Three  years  ought  to  be  tlie  minimum. 

21.  This  would  be  an  appropriate  place  for  considering 
whether  there  is  any  organic  necessity  for  superimposing 
Commissioners  between  the  District  Officer  and  the  Govern- 
ment. In  Madras  there  are  no  Commissioners.  It  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Congress  and  the  ]\[()sleni  League 
and  by  the  late  Mr.  Gokhale  that  the  system  of 
Commissioners  sliould  be  abolished  ami  District  Officers 
be  placed  directly  under  the  control  of  Government.  The 
Decentralization      Commission     examined    this    question         a 
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li3ii^(li  Mii'l  Wijra  soin"wli;it  itMli'tcrminjifc  iti  flu-ir  fiiutl 
i'OOoruiii(!ii(l;t(i()n.  S  mii  •  ;n-<'  o|)|)o^<'(|  |(,  fhis  su^^<;.st.ifni  us 
it  will  s(!i-i()iisly  <I"(im  •!  IVorii  tli"  pi'usj)"  ;f,.s  of"  tli»;  Kxocnilive 
liraiicli  of  (lie  lti(li;iM  ('i\  il  Si,'r\' m-c.  It  nii^lil  n\s()  l>e  iir^ed 
tliat  iM  I  lie  (liflii'ult  ;iii(|  coin  |)lic;i  t  c'l  [jrobhrnis  \vliif;}i  often 
ariso  in  coniicctinn  with  flic  ini  m  i  nist  fat  i(ni  oi'  l>(M){/al 
districts,  it  is  an  a'lv;uita;^(i  t'>  liav()  an  cxp'rionc'd  adminis- 
trator r(!a(lv'  <i)  hand  for  u'lvisin'^  and  LTuidini/  Distri'.'t 
Officors.  Hut  tli(}r(;  is  no  doubt  that  th<;  present  system  lias 
the  disadvantage  of  making"  District  Officers  not  sufficiently 
self-reliant  and  it  also  deti-a(.'ts  to  some  extent  from  their 
prestige  and  authority  in  the  district.  I  f  cai-ef  ully  selected  and 
really  capable  officers  ar:3  selected  for  holding  charge  of 
districts,  there  will  be  less  need  for  having  controlling 
officers  between  tliem  and  Government.  Specially,  if  the 
previous  recommendations  be  accepted,the  District  Officer  will 
have  far  greater  time  than  he  has  now  to  supervise  and 
control  the  general  administration  of  the  district.  At  the 
same  time  there  will  be  greater  despatch  of  work  and 
greater  chance  of  useful  schemes  being  carried  through  in 
the  normal  period  of  a  District  Officer's  stay  in  a  district. 

22.  Closely  connected  with  the  above  is  the  question  of 
increasing  the  executive  authority  of  Sub-Divisional  Officers, 
on  the  lines  of  the  Madras  system.  The  Sub-Divisional 
Officer  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  relieved  of  routine 
work  and  should  have  adequate  assistance  for  coping  with 
the  judicial  work  of  his  sub-division.  Sub-Divisional  Officers 
have  recently  been  given  larger  revenue  duties  and  this 
departure  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  because  it  brings 
them  into  closer  relationship  with  the  people.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  make  over  these  revenue  powers  to  the 
Sub-Divisional  Officer.  We  must  give  him  some  more 
executive  powers.  To  begin  with,  he  may  very  appro- 
priately have  something  to  say  about  the  Police  Adminis- 
tration of  the  sub-division.  He  should  have  the  power  to 
inspect  all  police  stations  and  in  the  promotion  and  posting 
of  police  officers  his  opinion  should  be  taken.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  villager  the 
Police  represent  the  might  and  authority  of  the    British    Raj 
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and  it  is  not  wise  therot'oi'e  to  ilissociato  tlie  Sub-Divisiunal 
Officer  from  the  Police.  Then  a«^aiii  the  Sub- Divisional 
Officer  should  have  some  more  detined  powers  witli  rej^ard 
to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  sub-division.  'I'lie 
inspection  of  schools  and  a  close  supervision  of  tlujir 
management  sliould  be  one  of  tlie  most  important  duties 
of  the  Sub-Divisional  Officers.  The  Sub- Divisional  Officer 
should  also  have  intimate  relations  witli  the  District 
Board  and  the  Local  Board.  He  is  now  generally  a  member 
of  the  District  Board.  He  should  also  be  eligible  for 
election  as  Chairman  of  the  Local  Board.  There  cannot 
be  the  same  objection  to  the  Sub- Divisional  Officer  being 
the  Chairman  of  the  Local  B^^^^i'd  as  that  of  an  official 
Chairman  of  tlie  District  Board  because  his  presence  is  not 
likely  to  over-shadow  the  other  members  in  tlie  same  way. 
It  would  also  be  difficult  to  entertain  a  paid  official  Vico- 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Board.  But  to  provide  against  the 
election  of  a  non-official  Cliairman  of  the  Local  Board,  the 
Sub- Divisional  Officer  should  bo  given  statutory  powers 
over  the  Local  Board  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Local 
Board  should  go  through  him  to  the  District  Board.  One 
great  objection  to  doing  away  with  Local  Boards  and  subs- 
tituting Circle  Boards  in  their  place  would  be  that  sucli  a 
measure  is  likely  to  dissociate  the  Sub-Divisional  Officer 
witli  Local  Self-Government  work  of  his  sub-division. 

23.  We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  relation  of  District 
Officers  with  special  departments.  Of  these,  as  already 
observed,  the  Police  is  by  far  the  most  important.  I  tliink  the 
police  work  of  Bengal  districts  may  be  bi-oadly  divided 
into  two  spheres.  The  first  is  the  part  of  the  ])olice  work 
dealing  with  the  investigation  and  control  of  oi'dinary  crime. 
The  second  relates  to  discipline,  political  work,  emergency 
defence  &c.  I  think  it  will  tend  greatly  to  make  Police 
Administration  more  popular  witli  tlie  people,  if  the  fii'st 
branch  of  the  work  were  to  be  brought  more  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Magistrate  and  the  Sub- Divisional 
Magistrate.  It  has  been  suggested  above  that  the  Circle 
Officers  and  President  Panchayets  should  be  utilized  in 
controlling  and  verifying  the  work  of  the  Police  in  rural  areas. 
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lf<'f4'Mi-(|iii^-  polit  irjil  crMnir.  I  Ik-  >j)«'fi;il  I  iitdli^ijTice  Bi-aiicli  of 
Police  would  ii;if  in-;i  lly  li.'ivc  more  dij-ocf.  control.  Tlie 
technical  jind  discipliiKnv  pjiii  of  tli«  wor-k  will  liav*?  to 
remain  under  the  oonliol  of  tlic   Police  Depai'triK.-nt, 

2  k      From    a    polif  inil    point,  of    view  thorn   is  no  depart- 
ment of  the  Dish-ifl   Adtiiiriistration  mo  iinpf>rfant   as    Educa- 
tion and  the  f^iiidanee  and  f  i-;iinlri'_f  of  thf!  youths  of  the  country, 
and  as  a  rule  the  District    Oiricei-  is  able  to  </]ve  this    depart- 
ment vevy   little     attention.      Tlic    F'Jducation    Department    is 
also    not    able    to    be    very    much    in  touch  with  the  life  and 
environments  of    the  ever   increasinc,'    numbei'    of    l)oys    who 
are    receivinfj^     education     at    the     ill-equipped     and     badly 
managed     schools     in     mofussal    areas.       There     is     hardly 
any    social    life    amongst    the    students,    they    receive    very 
little  sympathy  and  practically   no    guidance.     The    environ- 
ments of    school  life    are    unsatisfactory    in    every    sense    of 
the    term,  and  the  openings  for  youths  who  receive  education 
at  our  schools  and  colleges  are  getting  more  restricted    every 
day.     In  these  conditions  it  is  not  a  matter  of    surprise    that 
there  is  wide-spread  discontent,  and  the  invasion  of  crude  and 
even    anarchical    and    criminal    ideas    amongst    the     student 
community.       Statesman-like    and     comprehensive    action    is 
necessary    to    improve    the    present    unsatisfactory     state    of 
affairs.     It    is    not    only    that    the   youth    of   today    are    the 
citizens    of   tomorrow,    but  the  whole   political  atmosphere  of 
the  country  is  bound   to  be    affected    by    the    sentiments    and 
views    of    those    who    are    receiving   education  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  secondary  and  pri- 
mary education  of  districts  should  be   made   over  to  District 
Boards,  but  that  alone  will  not   result  in  any    great    improve- 
ment   unless    a     mature    scheme    of    co-operatation    between 
the  people    of    the     district    as    represented    by   the   District 
Board    and     the    Education     Department    under    the    direct 
supervision    of     the    District    Officer    is    introduced    without 
delay.     It    is    of    course  obvious    that    in   order  to  enable  the 
District    Officer    to    devote    attention    to  this   department  he 
must  have  much  more  time  at  his  command  than    he    has    at 
present. 

^5,     I  have  referred  above  to  the  inausfuration  of    a    new 
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brancli  of  District  Administration,  tlie  Uepartmeut  of  InduM- 
trial  Development.  I  attach  very  great  importance  to  this 
work.  Elsewhere  I  have  recommended  that  the  new 
Department  of  hidustry  which  it  is  assumed  will  be 
organized  for  each  Provincial  Government  should  not  remain 
a  centralized  force  only,  but  there  should  be  a  Department 
of  Industy  in  each  district,  and  the  industrial  resources  of 
each  district  should  be  examined  and  developed.  Industry 
should  thus  from  a  part  of  the  ordinary  programme  of 
District  Administration  like  Co-opei'ative  Credit,  Education 
and  Agriculture,  and  the  District  Officer  should  be  given  a 
controllling  voice  in  the  affairs  of  this  department  of  the 
administration  also.  If  the  main  object  of  the  present 
industrial  movement  be  the  industrial  education  of  the 
people,  it  will  obviously  be  unwise  not  to  enlist  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  District  Officer  in  the  movement.  I  have 
also  noted  above  that  this  department  should  be  made  over  to 
the  District  Council  and  there  should  be  a  Committee  of  the 
Council  to  encourage  cottage  industries,  pioneer  new  indus- 
tries, and  provide  for  commercial  and  industrial  education. 

26.     To    sum    up,    my  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  District  Administration  are  the  following  : — 

(/)  Development  of  a  system  of  self-contained  village 
autonomy  dealing  with  the  entire  economic  and 
civic  life  of  villages.  This  scheme  should  be 
controlled  and  supervised  from  outside  by  Circle 
Officers  whilst  the  village  Panchayets  should 
themselves  discharge  their  duties  on  their  own 
responsibility.  The  scheme  should  be  organically 
connected  witli  a  scheme  for  developing  the  present 
District  Boards. 
(ii)  Formation  of  District  Councils  in  place  of  existing 
District  Boards  with  ampler  powers  and  resources. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  should  be  elected, 
but  there  should  be  a  permanent  and  paid  Vice- 
President. 

The  control  of  the  District  Officer  should  be  from 
outside  also,  though,  he  should  have  definite  statu- 
tory powers  for  enforcing  his  order*. 
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'I'Ik!  1oc;iI  scll-^'-ovciiiin^'  iiist  it  ill  ions  of  tluMiiKtrirt 
Klioiild  b(;  oi-^^iiiiiciilly  coiiTHM-tcd  witli  any  Hchuma 
vvliicli  iiii^^lit  1)0  (lov(;lo|)((l  foi-  iiitividiuMTj^  rospoii- 
sil)l(!  i^'ovcfniiKjiit  into  tiic  j)io\'iiic('s. 
{Hi)  {fi)  'I'Ik-  l*<>lic(!  AdniinistrJit  ion  of  tlic  (iisti-ic-t 
slioiild  l)('  j(o|iiiliitis('(|  l»y  (jvej-y  possible  means 
and  1)(!  hroii^lit  inoi-o  undci*  tlj(;  fonti-ol  of  tin* 
District  Ma^istiate  Hiid  Sub- Divisional  Maj^isti-ate. 
(h)  T^]ducation  should  receive  fai-  (greater  attention 
fi-om  tlie  District  Officer  and  Sub-Divisional 
Oflicer  that  it  does  at  present. 

(r)   A  new  Department    of    Industi-y     in     District 
Administration  should  he  opened. 

(u')  The  different  classes  of  duties  of  District  Officers 
should  be  regi-aded  and  greater  importance  should 
be  attached  to  duties  concerned  with  the  mental 
and  intellectual  progress  of  the  people  of  the 
district.  He  should  be  relieved  as  far  as  possible 
of  his  routine  duties. 

(f)  The  period  of  appointment  of  District  Officers  should 
be  fixed  by  Statute.  The  minimum  period  should 
be  3  years. 


Provincial  Administration. 

27.  Ret^'ai'ding  Pj-()\iiicial  AdmiinVt  ration  wo  may  con- 
sider .separately  the  ivfoinis  wliicli  may  he  considered  desir- 
ahle  in  connection  witli  the  relations  of  such  a  Government 
Avitli  tlie  Central  Indian  riovernment,  and  those  which  may 
he  necessary  in  connection  uith  its  intcinal  or«^anizations, 
with  a  view  to  coverinj^'  a  definite  sta<;'e  in  the  path  towards 
autonomous  and  responsihle  <i:overnment. 

28.  As  re,i>'ai'ds  tlie  external  relations  of  Provincial  Ciov- 
ernments,  an  ()l)vious  corollary  to  the  recent  declaration  of 
policy  of  the  British  ( lovcrnnitMit  is  that  Provincial  (Govern- 
ments .should  he  made  as  self-contained  and  autonomous  as 
possihle,  with  independent  source  of  antliority  within  the 
province  for  can-yinii;  on  tliosc  oi-dinai'v  functions  of  the 
administration  which  may  not  conflict  with  the  intere.sts  of 
India  as  a  whole.  Loi'd  Hardini^e's  Des])atch  of  the  25th 
Auf^^ust  1911  is  also  (renerally  i"(Md  as  indicatin<i'  an  advance 
in  this  direction.  Tlie  type  of  responsihle  •government 
which  appears  to  commend  itself  to  most  observers  as  being 
most  suitable  for  India  is  a  fedei-aticui  of  autonomous  Pro- 
vincial States  under  a  Central  Indian  Government.  There 
is  also  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  tiie  most  loufical  metliod 
of  progression  towards  this  ideal  would  hi'  liy  the  slow  and 
careful  dcvelo})ment  of  autonomous  o-overnment  in  the  Pro- 
vinces before  attempting  any  drastic  changes  if  the  existing 
constitutio!!  of  tlie  Central  Indian  Government.  Another 
point  which  has  received  acceptance  is  that  if  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Proviiu'ial  (Tovernments  to  the  Centi"al 
Government  is  to  be  lelaxcd  with  a  view  to  introducing  a 
responsible  foiin  of  government,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
beginning  should  l)e    made  foi*  transferring    tliat    control    In- 


staj^'<'s  In  iIm'  r('j)i('S('iit  af  i\  cs  of   flu-  j)cn|)l<'    of     tlic    pi'ovincoK 
conccriKMl . 

li!>.  I'ciorc  f^oIiij_^  iulo  (lcfail>  rcjardiii^'-  tlic  relation  of 
*r<)\i  iicia  I  and  ('cntral  ( i<  t\crnmc/if  >  a  j)oirit  oi'  -oriM*  iriipor- 
ancc  wliicli  lias  lo  In-  dccKlcfl  is  ulictlici'  in  inakiii}^  a  start 
owards  a  iilDnornoiis  and  a  national  fifoverTiment  in  tlif? 
X'ovinccs  it  is  iicccssa  r\'  to  cxaninic  tin-  hasis  of  tlie  ^eog'i'a- 
)liical  (list  rilait  ion  of  tlic  cxistinii-  proxdnro.  It  is  well- 
\no\\n  that  the  present  a  d  ni  ini>t  rat  i\  r-  dix'isioiis  are  the 
outcome  of  historical  events  connected  witli  tlie  establisli- 
mcnt  of  Hritish  Kiile  in  India,  and  tlie  existing  provinees 
have  been  formed  with  perliaps  nioi-e  ]-('<rard  for  administra- 
tive and  fiscal  conveniences  than  on  considerations  of 
nationality  and  race.  Some  of  the  divisions  have  been  in- 
herited from  the  Moghuls,  some  have  been  formed  by  coales- 
cence during'  tlie  process  oi  the  establishment  of  ]>ritish 
Sovereignty  in  India.  If  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  present 
reforms  is  to  establish  a  government  on  national  basis  in  the 
provinces,  should  we  not  make  sure  whether  there  is  suffi- 
cient homogeniety  and  affinity  of  type — social,  economic  and 
linguistic — to  promise  a  sufficiently  strong  natural  welding  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  future  for  the  evolution  of  a  national 
government.  But  in  discussing  this  point  the  fundamental 
fact  to  remember  is  that  the  most  important  factor  which 
has  introduced  solidarity  of  interests  and  the  germs  of  na- 
tional sentiments  in  modern  India  is  the  foreign  domination 
of  the  British  power,  and  that  therefore  such  parts  of  the 
country  may  be  considered  to  be  homogenous  which  have 
imbibed  Bi'itish  and  Western  influences  under  similar  con- 
ditions for  an  uninterruptedly  long  period  of  time.  Race, 
language  and  historical  associations  are  no  doubt  other  im- 
portant factors  to  be  considered,  but  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  language  and  educational  and  political  progress  seem 
to  be  the  only  two  tests  wdiich  need  be  applied  for  ascertain- 
ing whether  there  is  sufficient  homogeniety  in  any  particular 
province,  as  it  now  stands,  for  the  development  of  national 
government  in  the  future.  Altogether,  the  following  points 
may  therefore  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding 
whether  any  chano-e  is  necessary  : — 
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(1)  SirniliU-ity  ol"   tv[)t',  liiii^'iiaLi;-*',  political  aiul    (.'(liica- 
tional  proof ross. 

(2)  Financial  considerations, 

(3)  Administrative   considerations. 

The  fii'st  tost  has  been  toiiclitMl  above.  Tlie  financial 
aspect  is  important  because  if  the  pi'ovinccs  are  to  be  made 
financially  autonomous,  we  ouglit  to  make  sure  that  their 
future  financial  I'esources  will  be  such  as  io  (Mism-e  that 
sufficient  ways  and  means  will  be  foi'thcomin^  lor  cai-ryin*; 
on  an  efficient  system  oP  admiJiistration.  The  third  point 
requires  that  the  size  of  a  pi'ovinee  should  not  be  too  un- 
wieldy from  an  administrative  point  of  view. 

In  Bengal  there  is  a  stronir  feeliuLT  that  some  adjoining, 
districts  from  Bihar  and  Assam  siudi  as  ^[anbhoom,  Balasore, 
Sjlhet,  etc,  should  come  to  the  Presidency  on  grounds  of 
racial  and  linguistic  affinitv.  ft  is  also  alle^'od  that  even  on 
administrative  grouiuls  the  present  Province  of  l^engal  ii* 
unsatisfactory,  as  then^  is  hai'(lly  ;i  salubrions  and  healthy 
district  left  in  the  province.  The  terms  of  the  Despatch 
of  1911  with  regard  to  the  future  re-distribution  of 
territories  of  the  ])r()vinces  affected  by  the  changes  t  hen 
made  would  seem  to  make  ihe  reopening  of  this  question 
not  an  irregular  issue.  On  the  otlu'r  hand  it  lias  to  l)e 
considered  whether  there  are  not  sufficiently  weighty  argu- 
ments on  administrative  gi-ounds  against  any  fui-ther 
change,  and  whether  all  side  issues  should  not  be  avoided 
till  the  fundamental  questions  relating  to  the  ])resent  situa- 
tion are  finally  settled. 

30.      To  revert  to  the  question  of   the   relation  of   the  l^ro- 
vincial    Governments    with    the    Central     Government,    it   is 
clear  that,  under  the  existing  system,   although  in  form    they 
are    Provincial  G()vernnients,  yet  they  have  so  little  indepen- 
dent executive  and  financial  authority  that    the    present    sys- 
tem   may    b3    describe. I    as    a    •imitai'y'  form  of  Government 
instead    of    being     a     'federaT    form    of     Govei'ument.      The 
present  policy  would  require  the  beginnings  of  a  truly   federal 
form  of  Government  to  be  made.     Tlie  Imperial  Government 
niav     reserve     to      itself     certain     definite     executive      and 
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;i<lrniiiis<  I'iifJvc    powcivs    in    coiiim' -I  Imii     wifli    hiMiKtlicH  ot    tho 
julriiiiiisi  rat  ion     uliicli    lia\('      lo      (leal  with      tin*    liiterestH  of 
rndisi  as    a    whole.      (-Icarly  thfrtjiori*  Vnv(^\jj;ii  I'oliti'j.s,  Army 
and    Navy,    Foiidafoi-y    Sfa.fj's,    C/iin-uiicy,    Mint    and    Assay, 
Posts   and      'r(d(;;;rM|)li>,     Kiilway-?,    Customs,      I  mmij^i-ation 
should   he  I'csci'V^cd   for    t  h(!     Imp.-rial     (lovcriirn  Mif .      All     ad- 
niinist  I'al  iv(3    nowci-s    iir)t      specially    reserved     loi-      it^rlf    hy 
India    should     Ix;     made  ovei-toth-;  l'n>viri'-ial  (iovei'nments. 
The    (x()V(M-nrn"nt    ol"     India    should    also    resei'V*;    powers    of 
interference  or  veto  should  a  siifli  -iently  strong  case    for  such 
interference   be   made  out.      As    rei^ai-ds    finance,    Provincial 
Governments    must  he    <^iven    a   substantial     portion    of    the 
revenue    derived  from  the  provinces,  as  also  sufficiently  wide 
powers  for  local  taxation.     The    bast    course    would    perhaps 
be    to    let  the  province  have  its  own  revenue  and    pay  a  pro- 
portionate share  for  the  expenses  of    the    Imperial    Adminis- 
tration.    The    Imperial    Grovernment    will    have    in  addition 
its  own  sources  of   Imperial    income    as    Railway.'^,    Customs, 
Salt    etc.     But  the   details  of  the  scheme  should  obviously  be 
settled  by  experts  and  must  be  left  to  their  decision. 

31.  We  may  now  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
changes  in  the  internal  administration  of  a  province  which 
the  Parliamentary  announcement  might  require  and  justify. 
The  conditions  vhich  should  be  fulfilled  in  any  scheme  of 
reforms  which  might  be  suggested  have  already  been  enu- 
merated before.  But  we  may  once  more  repeat  that  the 
changes  should  be  such  as  to  ensure  a  real  step  in  advance 
towards  responsible  government,  that  the  least  line  of  resis- 
tance should  be  selected  which  will  least  disturb  the  present 
system,  and  which  finally  will  evoke  general  enthusiasm 
amongst  loyal  and  practical  Indian  nationalists. 

The  essence  of  responsible  government  is  the  subordin- 
ation of  the  Executive  to  the  Representative  Assembly  of  the 
people.  But,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  is  contended 
that  the  existing  Provincial  Legislative  Council  of  Bengal 
does  not  represent  the  uneducated  masses,  some  important 
interests  are  inadequately  represented  and  the  members 
have  not  the    requisite    practical    training    and    capacity    for 
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responsible  atlininistrative  duties.  On  the  utlier  hand,  the 
Indian  nationalists  maintain  that  the  present  Legislative 
Council  has  no  real  powers  and  respt)nsibilities  and  the  lack 
of  experience  of  the  members  in  administrative  duties  is 
really  due  to  a  lack  of  opportunity.  The  points  for  deter- 
mination therefore  are  :— 

(i)  How  to  make  the  Legislative  Assembly  more  truly 
representative    of    tlie    interests    and    wishes  of  all 
sections  of  the  people  and  how  to  establish  a    more 
intimate    sense    of  responsibility  on  the  j)art  of  the 
members  to  their  constituencies, 
(ii)   What  changes  are  necessary  in  the  constitution    of 
the    Legislative    Assembly    itself     to    enhance    its 
business  capacity  and    ibs    fitness    to    be    entrusted 
with  increased  powers  and  responsibilities, 
(iii)  What  additional  powers,    duties    and    responsibili- 
ties   can    be    given    to  the  Legislative  Assembly  at 
the  present  stage, 
(iv)  Wliat  changes  will  be    necessary    in    the    constitu- 
tion   of     the    Executive     Administration    of     the 
Government  to  enable  enhanced  powers  to  be  given 
to  the  Legislative. 
32.     Any  suggestions  for  the  further    development  of  the 
Representative   Assembly    will    best  be  made  on  the  lines  of 
its    gradual    evolution    in    tlie    past.     A    detailed    historical 
survey    is   obviously    unnecessary.       It    is    well-known    that 
the  Acts  of  1861,  1892  and  1909   mark    important    stages    in 
the    evolution   of    this  institution.     Tlie  Act  of  1861   for  the 
first  time    provided  for  the  appointment  of  non-official  mem- 
bers to  the    Imperial    and    Provincial    Legislative    Councils, 
but   the    members    had  to  be  nominated  by  Government  and 
their  duties  were    strictly     limited    to    legislation    and    they 
had    no    powers  of  interpellation  or  of  asking  questions.    The 
Act  of  1892  increased  tlie  number    of    non-official    additional 
members    from     a     maximum    of    8  to    a    maximum   of    20, 
admitted     the    principle    of    representation     and     extended 
the    functions     of     the     Councils    by    authorising    the    dis- 
cussion of  the  annual  Financial    Statement  in  the  Legislative 
Council  and  tlie  asking    of    questions.     By    the    Act   of  1909 
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(lit!  si/c  of  iIh'  ('MiiiM'il  was  still  fiii-llifi-  (trilartfo'l.  'I'li<* 
miix'iiniiin  Tor  (Im'  ProvIri'Mal  CoiKK-ils  \va^  rnorr?  tliaii 
(loiihhxl  ;iii<l  5')  is  now  1  In*  m;i\iriiiirn  for  |{(,*ri;^al.  It  also 
pi'ovidcd  i'oi-  a  iioii-ollicial  inajorit^-  in  t.ho  Provincial 
Councils  and  it  (Ujfniitcly  roc^of^nizcd  tho  piinciplc  of  election. 
Finally,  if  cnlai'^cl  <  lie  function  of  the  ('oiincils  and  increas- 
ed tli(!  infliicncc  of  tlic  non-oflicial  lucrnlKM-s  by  ^ivinj^  tlu-ni 
the  i-i^'lif  to  ask  ([iivstions  and  to  propose}  resolutions  either 
on  the  Bud<^et  or  on  matters  of  general  and  public  interest 
and  to  divide  the  Council  upon  tliom.  Wo  have  therefore 
now  to  find  what  further  chan*^es  are  now  necessary  with 
re^^ard  to  the  size,  formation  and  powers  of  the  Le^^islative 
Assembly. 

33.  As  regards  the  question  as  to  what  would  be  the 
proper  size  of  the  proposed  House  of  Representatives  in 
Bang-al,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  population  of 
Bengal  is  fifty  millions  and  the  maximum  strength  of  the 
Council  being  50  there  is  just  one  representative  for  a  million 
of  the  population.  Foi'  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  population 
of  45  millions  there  are  670  members.  Of  course  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  the  political  education  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  people  of  Bengal, 
but  even  making  every  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the 
stage  of  political  development  reached  by  the  two  countries 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  the  members 
appears  to  be  eminently  desirable.  As  pointed  out  by  Sidg- 
wick,  the  larger  a  Representative  Assembly  is,  the  more 
fully,  other  things  being  equal,  its  representative  character 
admits  of  being  developed  and  the  more  varied  and  compre- 
hensive will  be  the  information  and  experience  that  it  can 
bring  to  baar  upon  the  problems  presented  to  it.  Moreover, 
the  larger  a  Legislative  body  is  made,  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes  for  the  members  to  combine  successfully  for  pur- 
poses recognized  to  be  improper.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  disproportionate  enlargement  of  the  popular  Assembly 
makes  its  meetings  more  liable  to  lapse  into  confusion,  in- 
pulsiveness  and  intemperance  of  a  mob — dangers  which  are  of 
special  application  in  an  Indian  province.     An   advance  from 
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50  to  lOU  will  there  lore  meet  the  present  day  requirements 
and  be  in  keeping  with  the  stage  of  political  advancement 
now  reached. 

34.  Now  how  is  the  Representative  Assembly  of  100 
members  to  l^e  formed  and  wlib  are  they  to  represent  ? 
The  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  would  no  doul)t  be  to  see 
that  all  interests  receive  propel-  representation  and  no  class 
or  interest  receives  undue  prepondei'ance.  I  think  the  im- 
portant interests  and  classes  who  I'cquii-e  i-e])resentation  in 
the  Council  would  be  : — 

(1)  The  educated  classes. 

(2)  Thii  lawyers. 

(3)  The  landlords  and  landed  interest. 

(4)  The  industrial  and  commercial  interest,   Eui'opean 
and  Indian. 

(5)  Tlie  uneducated  masses. 

Now  in  order  to  form  a  house  to  represent  the  above 
classes  and  interests  we  may  have  :  — 

I.  Appointment  by  election  or  by  nomination  l)y  Govern- 
ment or  by  a  combination  of  both  methods. 

II.  If  by  election  we  may  have  : — 

(i)      Commtmity  or  (dass  francliise  oi-    territorial    fran- 
chise or  by  a  combination  of  both  systems. 

(ii)  Direct  election  or  (dccfion  at  two  stages. 
But  of  course  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  method  be 
adopted  representation  of  tlie  illiterate  masses  on  the  Coun- 
cil will  be  more  or  less  by  proxy,  and  we  must  look  either 
to  the  educated  classes  to  champion  the  cause  of  their  illi- 
terate and  voiceless  countrymen,  or  depend  upon  the  official 
members  nominated  by  Government  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  people.  There  is  no  reason  why  l)ot]i  should  not  combine 
for  the  same  object.  At  present  in  the  Bengal  Council  we 
have  22  nominated  and 21  elected  members.  We  have  communal 
franchise  for  Mahammadans  and  landlords,  special  electora- 
tes for  special  interests  like  Trade  Associations  etc.,  and  there 
are  Electoral  Colleges  for  electing  members  to  represent 
Municipalities  and  Local  Boards.  To  some  extent  the  pre- 
sent   methods    must    contiiuie    to    be  followed  but  according 


to  past  pi-ooodoiioo  Nv<;  shDiild  ^rmliuilly   iiiovm?    toward.s    more 
lII)(M';il  ;iii(l  ('iili^lit(3n('(l  mctliods, 

III    (lcci<lin'_r    Nvliiii     slioiil'l     Ix'    flic    proper    j)ro(-'odurL'  to 
follow  we  slioiiM  icniciiilx-r  I  liiil.  J>on;4al  is  pi-ol)Sil)ly  tlio  moKt 
advaiicccl     province  in   India,   ;ind  a  syHtom  of  r(5j)re.seiitati(iii 
should   l)c  seleclcd    lor  lliis  province  NNJiicli   will  Ix;    the    near- 
est ap))r()iicli  f  o  t  lie  syslem  j)revuilin^'    in    otli(;i-    K(df-^overn- 
in«i*    oountries.      At    (Ik;    Huiru!    time    we    must  safeguard  tlie 
interests    of     niinoriti(!s    Jind   sec;   that  all  important  interests 
and  communities  are  evenly  represented   on    tlie    Lejcislative 
Assembly.      Nomination    is    never  a  source  of  much  strength 
to    the    Government    and    if    it    be  decided  that  any  depart- 
ments of  the  administration  are   to  be    made    responsible    t(; 
the    Legislative    Assembly   of    the    people,  a  preponderating 
majority  of  the  members  should  be  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people,  otherwise  there  will  be    divided   responsibility 
and  therefore  weakness.     A  separate  class    representation    is 
generally    advocated  for  the  Mahammadan    community  and 
for   the    landowning    classes.     But  in   Bengal    as    at  present 
constituted,  the  Mahammadans  are  in  the  majority,  represent- 
ing 52  per  cent  of  the  population,  whereas  the  Hindus  repre- 
sent only  45  per  cent,    while  other    denominations    represent 
3  per  cent.    Even  if   there  be    any  slight  modification's  in  the 
future  boundary  of  the  province   it  is  not  likely  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  major  communities  will  be  seriously  disturbed. 
Prima  facie  therefore  there  cannot  be  any  strong  grounds  for 
having  a  separate  franchise  for  the  election  of  Mahammadan 
members.     But  it  is  feared  that  the  predominating  influence 
of    Hindu    Zamindars    and  money-lenders    may   prevent  the 
Mahammadan  community  from  being  as  well  represented   as 
their    Hindu   brethren.     If    this    evil    be    accepted    as  being 
inevitable,   the  remedies  are  either  to  have  a  separate  electo- 
rate or  reserve  to  Government  the  power  to   make   good    any 
deficiency  of  Mahammadan  representation  by  the  nomination 
of  a  few  Mahammadan  members.  The  last  course  would  seem 
to  be  preferable.     A  common  territorial  franchise  for  Hindus 
and  Mahammadans    will    be    a    source    of    powerful  political 
education  to  both  communities  and  will  strengthen  feelings  of 
political  unity  and  help  to    form    solidarity    of   interests.     It 
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will  be  specially  beneficial  to  Mahammadans,  as  it  will  stir 
them  to  greater  political  efforts  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  representation  of  tlieir  Hindu  brethren.  As  regards 
the  Landlords  it  is  not  quite  clear  why  tliey  should  have  a 
separate  electorate.  Their  wealtli  and  positon  give  them 
great  influence  and  they  sliould  be  able  to  secure  proper 
representation  without  any  special  electorate.  Of  all  the 
classes  and  interests  I'cferrcd  to  above  it  may  be  safely 
presumed  tluit  a  territorial  representation  will  automatically 
give  to  each  community  and  class  its  legitimate  sliare  of 
i-epresentation,  and  it  is  the  only  scheme  which  will  give 
the  best  chance  for  a  fairly  adequate  representation  of  rural 
areas  of  the  country.  The  adequjicy  of  the  I'epresentation 
of  a  particular  coniniunity  or  class  should  not  however  be 
judged  on  considerations  of  its  numerical  strength  alone,  but 
such  important  factors  as  education,  political  training, 
amount  of  contribution  to  the  piovincial  revenues  etc.  should 
also  be  taken  into  account.  A  territorial  franchise  will  make 
competition  far  keonej-  than  a  coiuinunal  franchise,  candidates 
will  be  compelled  to  justify  their  claims  for  the  support  of 
any  particular  electorate,  and  theii"  responsibility  to  that 
electorate  will  gradually  eniTge  into  greater  jirominence 
with  the  passage  of  time.  I  am  therefore  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  majority  of  seats  on  the  reformed  Legislative 
Council  should  bo  thrown  open  to  territorial  election.  A 
smaller  number  might  be  reserved  for  minorities  and  class 
representation.  I  would  propose  tlie  following  division:  — 
1.      Representation  by  election. 

(1)  Territorial  election  for  districts,    tlie   district    being 

the  unit  of  election  and  seats  being  distributed 
according  to  the  population  and  importance  of 
districts.  50 

(2)  Territorial  elections  for  cities. 

Calcutta  8  ^ 

Howrah  if  10 

Dacca  1 J 

(3)  Election  for  special  interests  e.g.  Anglo    In- 

dian  Association,   Chambers   of  Commerce 
etc.  20 


l>\    Noiiiiiial  ion  l»\    (iovcrnrju'nf . 

(1)  NoiniiKil  inn     of     ( J()\ cro nicnl      OfliccTfi    jumI 

CXjK.'lts.  10 

(2)  NoiiiiriJil  ion  of  iniiiorit  Ij»h,  10 
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IV).      'V\\('  |ti('S('nt  (?loct()i'al  s^stc^rn  sufTcrs  fjoui  tli(;  doiil^lo 
(lisiulvanliiu'c  ol"  Ix-In^-  itidii-ccl  and    in    two  stages  fis  f)j)posed 
to   siii<^le    and     direct    roj)i'osontation    and    bein^    communal 
as    opposed  to  territorial  representation.     Tlie  electors  under 
tlie  present  system  thus  form  a    very  small    fraction    indeed 
of    the  population  and  of   the    21  elected  members  in  Bengal 
at    present    there    are    532    voters    for    the    5    Land-owners' 
seats,    271    votei's  for   the   10    seats  of   the  Local  Boards  and 
Municipalities,  and  665  voters  for  the  2  Mahammadan  seats, 
leaving-    aside    the    4     special     constituencies     which     have 
only    a    negligible    number    of    voters.     It  is  very  necessary 
therefore  to  considerably   widen  the  electoral  franchise.      We 
may    give    up    the    present    system    of    colleges    and    have 
direct  representatation  for  the  60  seats  which  will  be  thrown 
open   to    territorial  election.     I    propose  the  following  fran- 
chise for  these  60  seats. 

(i)  For  rural  areas — It  has  been  suggested  that  for 
rural  areas  the  franchise  might  be  extended  to 
all  the  electors,  qualified  to  vote  under  the  existing 
laws  for  the  self-governing  village  institution  e.g. 
persons  paying  Re.  1 '-  as  cess,  village  rate  or 
Chawkidari  tax.  But  this  will  perhaps  swell 
the  district  list  inordinately  and  I  think  village 
institutions  will  be  sufficientlv  well  represented 
if  the  franchise  were  extended  to  all  the  members 
of  village  institutions — those  wlio  have  a  seat  on  the 
village  councils  i.e.  those  who  are  members  of  Union 
Committees  or  are  Panchayets  of  Chawkidari 
Unions. 
(^^)  Property  qualifications — As  regards  franchise 
according  to  property  qualifications,  the  following 
classes  of  persons  may  be  considered  entitled  to 
vote  : — 
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(a)   All  persons  payino-  a  land  tax  of  Rs.  2b'-  per 
aumini    or    above    either   as     land    revenue 
cesses  or  rent  to  superior  landlord. 
(h)   All  payers  of  Income  Tax. 

(c)   111  urhan  areas,  all  payers  of    Municipal  Tax. 
(m)    Fraiichise    acconliiKj     t<i     profession — As     regards 
franchise    for  special  professions  or  occupations  we 
may  have  :  — 

{a)  All  pleaders  of    Judufe's   Courts    or    ^lunsif  s 
Courts  and  all  Muktears  and  Revenue  Agents. 
{}))   All  I'egistered  Medical  practitioners, 
(/r)  Edncafionnl       Franch/'se — Regarding       educational 
qualification     we     may    have     all     graduates     and 
under-gradnates  of    the  Calcutta  University. 
An  elector  will  have  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members 
foi"    election,    but    none    will  have  more.     An  elector  w  ill    be 
competent  to  give  all  his  votes  to  the  same  cfindidate. 

ii6.  We  may  n«)Nv  discuss  the  question  of  vesting  the 
enlarged  Legislative  Councils  with  larger  powers  and 
responsibilities  and  the  constitutional  clianges  both  in  the 
Legislative  Councils  and  the  system  of  Executive  Adminis- 
tration which  will  be  I'equii-ed  for  the  purpose. 

The  Executive  may  be  made  responsible  to  the  Legislative 
Council  either — 

(i)  By    gradual    change     in    all    the     departments    of 

administration,  or 
(//)     By    complete    change    in  successive  departments. 

Those  who  adv^ocate  gradual  change  in  all  the  depart- 
ments would  begin  by  creating  Committees  or  Boards  from 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  for  each 
important  department  of  Government,  corresponding  to  the 
portfolios  at  present  in  charge  of  the  ^lembers  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  Governnu'iit.  The  Governmeiit 
department  will  then  consist  of  the  Member  in  charge,  some 
selected  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Secretary  to  Govei-nment  foi'  that  department.  Another 
form  of  the  same  scheme  is  that  the  Committee  or  Board 
of  the    Legislative    Council    should    have    its  own   President 
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wlio  will  he  ill  (lie  |)()>ilI(Mi  (){'  ;i.  i*;irliHm!;ritary  Serjnitary, 
wliilc  IJH!  Socretai'y  of  tli(!  Kxecutivu  Council  will  r<-j)i-(?.s(;nt: 
llic  pcniiiiiiciil  iriiflcr  Secretary  of  t  Ik-  I^nLfli^li  (Constitution, 
All  iiM|)()rt;tiil,  scliurnes  and  questions  of  j)()li(;y  relating  to 
tlio  dopai'tiniMit  will  coriK;  iip  for  (liKcussion  l)(*foi-(;  tin* 
0()mmitt(3(;  fi/oiu  I  lie  inilinl  sta^^o,  but  tlio  powoi's  of  the 
Board  or  Coniiuittoo  will  bo  advisory  ;  tliou^b  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Executive  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  Committee  to  their  actions.  The  following 
advantages  are  claimed  for  this  scheme  : — 

(i)   Et  will  provide  for    the    training    of  a    fairly    large 
number   of     Fndian     members    of    the    Legislative 
Council  in  the  practical  work  of  administration. 
(ii)  It  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  these  members    to 
get  a  practical  insight  into  the  working    of  all    tlie 
different  departments  of  the  administration, 
(iii)  It  will  not  introduce    any    drastic    changes    in    the 
existing  system  of  the  administration. 
It  has  to  be  admitted  however  that  this  scheme    does    not 
give    much   additional    power    to    the  Legislative    Assembly 
or   any   real    control    ov^er   the   administration.     It  certainly 
increases  the  influence  of  the  Assembly  through  those    of  its 
members  who  will  have  a  seat  on  the  Government    Board    or 
Council,    but    it    does    not    give    that    Assembly     much    real 
addition  to  its  existing  responsibility. 

37.  Those  who  would  like  to  see  an  immediate  and 
complete  change  in  some  selected  departments  of  the 
administration,  to  be  followed  by  successive  instalments  of 
similar  changes  in  the  remaining  departments  advocate 
a  form  of  government  which  has  been  described  by  the 
"Round  Table"  as  a  "Dyarchy".  The  Legislative  Assembly 
would  under  this  systena  exercise  dual  functions.  For  the 
selected  departments  it  will  exercise  direct  control  over  the 
Executive  who  will  be  responsible  to  it  for  the  administration 
of  those  departments.  It  is  suggested  that  a  separate  Executive 
Cabinet  will  have  to  be  formed  from  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Representative  Assemby  for  the  administration  of  the 
transferred  departments.  For  the  other  departments  wbich. 
will    still   remain    with    the    present    Executive     Council    of 
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Government,  the  Le<^islativ'e  Assembly  will  only  be  an 
advisory  body,  with  powers  fur  making  laws  etc,  and  for 
exercising  general  tinancial  control.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
scheme  that  as  soon  as  the  jjopular  Cabinet  proves  by 
actual  experience  its  capacity  to  administer  the  departments 
made  over  to  its  control,  other  departments  will  be  added 
to  the  portfolio  of  the  peoples'  ministers,  till  at  last  the 
whole  Executive  Administration  of  the  ])roviiic.'  will  be  undei* 
the  control  of  the  Representative  Assembly.  To  enable  the 
popular  Cabinet  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  the 
departments  to  be  made  over  to  it  such  portion  of  the 
provincial  revenue  based  on  the  experience  of  past  years 
which  will  be  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  administration 
of  the  departments  slioiild  also  be  assigned  to  the  popular 
government.  That  government  should  also  be  vested  with 
powers  of  taxation  under  suitable  checks.  A  more  modest 
modification  of  the  Dyarchy  scheme  is  to  make  over  certain 
departments  of  the  administration  to  the  control  of  the 
Legislative  without  creating  a  separate  minor  Cabinet,  so 
that  the  Member  in  chai'ge  will  continue  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  Government,  but  will  be  responsible 
both  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  to  the  Executive 
Government. 

38.  A  point  for  consideration  in  connection  with  both 
the  above  schemes  is  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  such 
continuous  attendance  and  I'egular  work  fi-om  honorary  and 
unremunerated  members  as  will  be  required  either  by  the 
Committee  system  or  the  Dyarchy  scheme.  The  above 
discloses  a  leal  difficulty  and  in  order  to  attract  really  cap- 
able men,  who  may  not  have  independent  means  to  join  the 
Council,  the  members  should  be  given  a  reasonable  monthly 
pay. 

Other  points  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
Dyarchy  scheme  are  : — 

(i)  Have  we  sufiicient    number   of    men    amongst    the 

non-officials  who  have  the  experience    and  capacity 

of  taking    independent    charge    of    any    important 

departments  of  the  administration  ? 

(ii)  Can    a   satisfactory  financial  arrangement  be  made 
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foe    tli<!  assi^iiiiicnt  of"    i'<'\'(;iiii(,'   for  tlie  tranKfeiTed 

dL'j)iiit  iiicnls    and     will    fix,-    poucr  of    taxation    bo 

a  Hoiijcu    of     sti'('n;^tli    1o    tlio    popular  govifrnrnent, 

and    will    the  exorcise  of    tin's    [)fMvc'j"    woi-k    satis- 

factoiily  in  {)raotice  P 

The  Iiidiaii  publicists  are    iinariitnoiis   in    their    confidence 

to    be    able    <o    liiid    a  sufficMonfly   laif^e  and  suitable  number 

of    men    and    their-    contention    is     not    unsuppoi-ted    by  j)ast 

experience.        As    regards    the    second     difficnlty     the     most 

farsighted  amongst  the   Indians  have  misgivings,    and    there 

is    little    doubt    that    the  financial  aspect  of    the  scheme  may 

present    serious  obstacles.     New   taxes  on  trade  and  industry 

are    likely    to    be     strongly    resented    by    influential    bodies, 

while  taxes  on  land  or  income  are  not  likely  to  receive   much 

support    from    the    majority    of    the    Council,      and    without 

enhanced    sources    of    income    the    Council    will    not  be  in  a 

position    to    initiate     any    reforms    of    sufficient    importance 

to    make  a  real  advance  or  make  any  tangible  impression. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the  system  by  creating 
two  different  Executives  for  the  same  Government  might 
bring  about  a  deadlock  if  the  popular  Assembly  were  to  be 
at  variance  on  any  question  of  policy  with  the  Executive 
Government,  specially  if  the  Legislature  be  backed  up  by 
their  own  Executive  Cabinet.  In  reply  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Executive  as  at  present  constituted  must  be  pre- 
pared for  occasional  opposition  by  a  united  Legislative 
Council,  and  the  fact  that  members  of  the  smaller  Cabinet 
selected  from  the  Legislative  are  in  agreement  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Council  will  hardly,  intensify 
the  difficulty  of  the  situation.  In  cannot  be  denied  how- 
ever that  a  minor  Executive  of  the  Legislative  Council 
outside  the  major  Executive  of  the  Governor  may  lead  to 
difficulties  and  to  friction,  and  it  will  be  an  advantage 
in  some  ways  if  the  two  Executives  could  be  incorporated 
into  one  as  has  been  suo-orasted  in  the  modified  scheme 
referred  to  above.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be 
urged  that  if  the  peoples'  Executive  were  to  be  merged  into 
the  Executive  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  it  will  hardly  be 
an    effective    introduction    of    responsible    goverment    into 
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the  province,  and  the  Member  in  eliar^^e  of  the  transferred 
departments  may  find  considerable  difficulty  in  serving 
two  masters  at  the  same  time. 

39.  A  combination  of  tlie  above  schemes  liowever  will 
have  some  distinct  advantages.  Let  us  take  for  granted 
there  will  be  four  portfolios  of  the  P]xcutive  Administration 
under  four  Members  of  t]i(3  F^xecutive  Council.  All  the 
departments  of  Grovernment  must  be  under  one  or  otiier  of 
these  Members.  There  will  be  the  Home  Member,  Finance 
Member,  flevenue  Member  and  General  Member.  Under 
the  last  will  be  the  departments  of  Education  and  Local 
Self-Government.  For  all  the  major  departments  there 
will  be  the  Boards  or  Committees  selected  from  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Committees  will  have 
powers  and  duties  as  detailed  above.  En  the  case  of  the 
General  Member,  ho  will  himself  also  have  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  He  will  be  selected  by  the  Governor 
and  not  elected  by  the  Legislative  Council,  but  nevertheless  he 
and  his  department  will  be  responsible  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  Resolutions  passed  by  the  majority  of  the  House 
will  be  binding  on  the  department  of  government,  unless 
vetoed  by  the  Governor.  Under  this  scheme  there  will  be  only 
one  Executive  government.  Tlie  Legislative  Council,  through 
its  Committees  will  exercise  considerable  influence  over  the 
business  of  the  entire  administration,  but  will  exercise 
complete  control  over  a  few  departments  only  and  these 
departments  are  exactly  those  for  the  administration  of 
which  the  people  will  receive  ample  training  in  the  sphere 
of  District  Administration.  The  scheme  will  provide  for 
continuous  and  intimate  co-operation  between  the  Legislative 
and  the  Executiv'e,  there  will  hardly  be  an}'  danger 
of  unnecessary  friction  between  the  Government  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  a  substantial  beginning  will 
have  been  made  in  introducing  responsible  government  into 
the  country.  It  would  not  be  essential  to  assign  separate 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  administration  of  the  depart- 
ments to  be  placed  under  the  now  Member  of  the 
Executive  Council,  nor  will  it  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
scheme  that    the    Member  should    at    the    present    stage    go 
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thron^lj   ilin    i'oiiiKilif y    <>\'  s(,'lof;iin^    lii.s    own    Cya})inet    from 
MJMoiii^sl,    I  lie    iiii'iiiburH    of     fill'     fj-^islativi;      (council.      'I'll  is 
roi-niJility    ill,    (III'    |)rc.s(!til.     sJa^co     ini^lil    .i))[»('{ir    lacking    in 
sii])staTH;(3      and      regality,      iirid      ini^lit     easily    he    pr)sfponofl 
for  the  no xf;    sla^cn    of    consf  it  iif  iorial    i-ofonstruotion.      Hut  (jf 
course    sucli    a    proccdiu-r;    will    li;iv<*rio   innate  diffinulties  to 
ov(M'Coni(!    and     if     it     Ix;    corisidci-.jd    dr'slrablr;   to  ^-ive  to  the 
people  of'  till'  iriost  advaiic.Ml  jji-ovincc  in   India  the  ])eginnings 
of  both  the  substance  find  the  trappinf^s  of    a    Parliamentaiy 
form  of    Government    it    might    safely    be  adopted.     It  may 
further  be  suggested  as  a  compromise  that  just   at   the    pre- 
sent   stage    it    would    be    wiser    to  decide  that  for  a  definite 
number  of  years,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Committee 
system  and  then  after    that  we  should  gradually  split  up    the 
departments  of  the  administration  and  transfer  selected  group 
to   popular    control    under   the    Cabinet     system  of  England. 
As  it  has  baen  possible  to  find  Indians    amongst    non-officials 
who    are    capable    of    filling    the    most   responsible  positions 
under  the  Government,  and  as  it  is    intended    to    make    only 
a    small  beginning  with  the  transfered  departments,  specially 
in  such  spheres  where  the  active    co-operation  of    the    people 
is  the  first  and  most  important    requisite    of    success,  such  as 
Local     Self- Government    and    Education    and    as    it    is  very 
necessary    to    have    a    scheme    which   will  evoke  enthusiasm 
and  the    active  support  of    all  the   moderate    nationalists    in 
India,    it    might   be   wiser  to  decide  in  favour  of  a  scheme  in 
which  however  small  the  sphere  and  limited    the    obligation, 
the  power  to  be  transferred  to  the   popular  Assembly    should 
be  as  absolute  and  whole-hearted  as  possible. 

40.    Amongst  other  demands    for    increase    of   powers  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  the  most  important  are  ; — 

(i)  Scope  of  Resolutions  should  be  extended  to  all 
matters  within  the  purview  of  Provincial  Government,  and  a 
Resolution  passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislative  Council 
should  be  binding  on  the  Executive  Government. 

(ii)     Power  to    introduce    private    Bills    except    Money 
Bills  accordino-  to  rules  made  in  that  behalf  bv  the 
Council  itself, 
(iii)   Greater  control  over  the  budget  and  finance. 
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In  order  to  extend  tlie  infiuence  :iu«l  power  of  ])oj)ular 
and  representative  assemblies  it  is  obvious  that  some  ad- 
vance in  tlie  above  directions  will  have  to  be  made,  but  here 
again  the  programme  will  have  to  be  transitional  and  suita- 
ble powers  foi-  vetoing  Resolutions  or  I^ills  will  have  to  be 
reserved  to  the  Government.  it  is  also  obvious  that  all 
Resolutions  passed  bv  the  Legislative  Assembly  could  not  be 
made  binding  on  the  Executive  under  the  present  system 
In  the  system  of  (Committees  or  Boards  recommended  above 
the  consultative  privileges  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
all  schemes  at  important  stages,  will  have  been  secured.  If 
in  addition  some  special  dej)artments  are  separated  as  sugges- 
ted, then  a  Resolution  ])assed  by  the  majority  of  the  Council 
Avill  be  binding  on  the  Government  foi-  those  (l('j)artments 
and  tlius  considtM-ahle  amount  of  substantial  ])0wers  would 
have  been  secui'ed. 

General  control  over  the  Budget  raises  a  very  important 
issue.  At  present  only  unallotted  expenditure  exclusive  of 
those  which  are  definitely  (>armarked  for  existing  establish- 
ments and  for  sclnnnes  which  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Government  of  India  may  be 
the  subject  of  debate.  But  these  unallotted  items  are  of  very 
little  importance  and  therefore  the  existing  control  is  nei- 
ther very  wide  nor  very  substantial.  It  will  be  desirable  to 
develop  the  Financial  C-ommittee  on  broader  lines  and  to 
invest  it  with  greater  powers.  The  Committee  should  have 
power  to  examine  the  Provincial  Budget  as  a  whole  and  have 
it  debated  upon,  but  from  the  decision  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  will  have  to  be  excluded  the  appropriations  necess- 
ary for  the  maintenance  of  the  services,  and  the  working  of 
the  various  departments,  and  tlu^  financing  of  any  scheme 
which  might  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Government  of  India.  J3ut  the  question  is  one 
of  great  difficulty  .and  it  is  obvious  tliat  before  details  are 
settled  the  scheme  must  be  carefully  examined  by  exjierts. 

41.  With  regard  to  the  Representative  Assembly  there 
is  another  important  suggestion  for  the  creation  of  an  Upper 
House  in  accordance  with  the  historical  traditions  of  all 
States  in    the    enjoyment  of  representative  government.     If 
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rcjil  ;iii(l  siil).sf;iri  Ut]  powers  of  solf-^ovornment  are  .'if  once 
<()  i)c  ^njiTilcil  fo  1  lie  |,(;risl;itivc  Ass(mil)ly,  tli<?  fj'cation  of  an 
L"j)j)('i'  House  will  he  elijaiJv  jusfi<i(;<l.  In  any  ease  if  tlie  object 
of  file  |)i'es(!iil  i-efoi'ms  Ix;  tlie  establishment  of  a  fully  respon- 
sible ;iii(l  l';ii-li:iriient;irv  (Tovornment  by  stages,  then  the 
sooner  flu;  loiiiKhitions  iu-e  hiifl  of  ;i  n  institution,  wliieli  ex- 
p(;i'ien(;(!  has  shown  to  b(!  an  us('fiil,  ;in(l  almost  indespensible 
eonstitiienf  of  Paili;inientaiy  (Government  the  bettei*.  Jbit  at 
the  present  staj^e  the  usefubiess  of  such  a  House  will  not  be 
apparent,  and  difflculty  may  be  experienced  in  finding  qualified 
and  suitable  members  for  a  Second  House.  The  mem])ers  of 
the  landed  aristocracy,  retired  government  sei-vants  holding 
important  appointments  e.g.  Judges  of  the  High  Court, 
Members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Government,  membei'S 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  etc.,  would  naturally  have  seats 
in  this  House.  Successful  Industrialists  either  amongst 
Indians  or  Europeans  will  also  make  suitable  members  of 
this  House.  Appointment  will  have  to  be  for  life  in  most 
cases.  But  the  Legislative  powers  of  this  House  will  have 
to  be  carefully  thought  out.  The  manner  in  which  this 
House  may  usefully  serv^e  the  double  purpose  of  introducting 
Parliamentary  Government  into  India  and  as  balancing  and 
checking  any  tendency  towards  ill-considered  and  hasty 
legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Lower  House  will  have  to  be 
carefully  considered. 

42.  Passing  from  the  Legislative  to  the  Executive 
regarding  the  Central  Executive  Council  of  Government,  the 
suggestion  that  the  number  of  members  should  be  increased 
to  four,  and  two  of  the  members  should  be  Indians,  appears 
to  have  received  general  assent.  There  is  diff'^rence  of 
opinion  however  regarding  the  method  of  appointment  of 
the  fourth  member.  The  Indian  demand  is  that  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  the  Government  should  have  the  power 
to  elect  the  fourth  member  from  amongst  their  own  numbers, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  The  election  of  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  will  be  open  to  serious 
objections.  A  more  moderate  demand  is  that  the  foui-th  mem- 
ber should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  amongst  the 
elected    members    of   the    Legislative    Council.     As  this  will 
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materially  restrict  the  field  of  choice  of  the  Governor  it  lias 
been  iir<^ed  tliat  if  the  G-overnor  is  to  be  responsible  for  the 
appointment  he  should  liave  unrestricted  option  in  aj)})()int- 
ing  the  most  suitable  person  available  for  tlie  office.  If  the 
Legislative  is  to  have  a  smaller  Executive  Cabinet  of  its  own 
for  the  transferred  departments,  thon  whether  the  Member  in 
charge  of  the  department  sits  in  the  larger  Council  of 
Government  or  sits  outside  it,  he  will  liave  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  if  he  is  to  be  responsible  to  that 
Assembly.  Even  if  tlie  system  of  Government  Boards  or 
Committees  be  adopted  it  will  be  an  important  concession  to 
the  Legislature  to  have  tlie  fourth  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  from  amongst  tlieir  numb:3r.  On  tlie  whole  there- 
fore it  will  be  an  advantage  to  liave  tlie  fourth  member  from 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  provided  a 
suitable  and  capable  person  be  available.  The  option  should 
be  with  Government,  but  the  j)raL'tice  sliould  be  in  line  with 
the  Indian  demand  on  the  subject. 

Regarding  the  other  branches  of  the  Executive  Adminis- 
tration there  is  a  fairly  universal  demand  for  a  greater 
Indianization  of  the  services  under  Government.  Referrinir 
to  the  finding  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  Lord  Isling- 
ton observed  only  the  otlier  day  in  liis  speech  at  Oxford 
"  The  Commission  fully  appreciated  the  difficulties  of  making 
rapid  changes  in  the  character  of  tlie  Government  machine, 
but  we  were  definitely  of  opinion  that  in  view^  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  country  in  the  last  30  years  the  increase  in  the 
Indian  element  was  quite  insufficient."  Responsible  Indians 
holding  high  official  positions  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of 
dividing  the  higher  appointments  equally  between  Indians 
and  Englishmen,  gradually  filling  up  the  higher  grades  of 
the  services  with  Indian  officers  up  to  the  limit  of  50  per 
cent.  English  officers  of  experience  also  express  the  opinion 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  present  discontent  amongst  educated 
Indians  will  be  removed  if  their  share  in  the  higher  appoint- 
ments of  the  public  services  is  materially  increased.  It  wmII 
also  be  generally  admitted  that  having  regard  to  the  impor- 
tant and  substantial  powers  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  be 
made  over  to  Indians  in  the  administration  of  the    country  it 
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is  mor(!  Miiin  cvrr  Tincnssnry  tliat  n  lai'^fi-  iiuriilxM'  of  IridijiTiK 
should  l)('  cncoiini'/ctl  \i)  (|ii;iliry  t  licnisr*lv(?s  for  tli(isc*  liigher 
roHj)onHil)ilitj'('s.  Anollicr  vitiil  (-(MiHideration  is  tliat  the.  very 
comoT'  stoiK!  f)f  flic  picsciit  polif'V  is  to  OTUJOura^j;  perfect  and 
goniiinc  iin(l('isl;ni(lin«^  bet\V(.M'ii  liidijiri  jiimI  I'liifi-lisli  points  of 
view,  and  it  is  tliorofoi-e  lii<^ldy  d(.'si);i  Me  to  i-eniove  all  caiiHes 
wliicdi  iiiinlit,  Icjid  to  ;t,  iiii.sintcr|)ict;it  ion  of  t  lu;  motives  of 
Government. 

43.  Besides  oonstitatioiiMl  rcfoi-ms  as  discussed  above 
the  Industrial  and  Military  leoij^anization  of  the  country 
would  appear  to  bo  proV)lems  of  the  InVrhest  importance. 
Few  can  doubt  that  the  most  cvyin<j;  and  urgent  need  of 
India  is  industrial  development,  and  India  can  gain  her  full 
height  and  strength  only  if  she  is  able  to  develop  her  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  material  both  agricultural  and 
mineral.  Nothing  is  likely  to  accelerate  her  political  ad- 
vancement so  rapidly  as  her  industrial  regeneration.  So 
also  about  the  development  of  the  military  resources  of 
India.  The  most  important  lesson  of  the  War  is  the  neces- 
sity of  developing  to  the  utmost  the  military  resources  of 
every  portion  of  the  Empire.  The  permanent  stability  of 
the  Indian  Empire  must  ultimately  depend  on  her  own  abi- 
lity to  defend  herself  against  foreign  agression.  The  con- 
struction of  a  powerful  Indian  Army  and  Xavy,  both  Impe- 
rial and  Provincial,  is  unquestionably  India's  most  important 
need  and  immediate  step  should  be  taken  to  organize  these 
forces,  on  comprehensive  and  liberal  principles  which  will 
still  further  arouse  the  loyality  of  Indians  and  evoke  sponta- 
neous enthusiasm  amongst  all  sections  of  the  Indian  commu- 
nity to  serve  their  common  Empire. 

44.  My  recommendation  for  Reforms  in  the  Provincial 
Administration  of  Bengal  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  Advantage  might  be  taken  on  the   present    occasion 

to  slightly  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  province 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  Bengali  speaking  districts 
from  Bihar,  Orissa  and  Assam. 

(2)  The  size  of  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  en- 
larged to  100  and  a  majority  of  60  seats  should  be 
throw^n  open   to    territorial    election,    making   the 
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district  and  city  tlic  units  of  elcctioii.  Tlie  reinain- 
inpf  40  seats  should  provido  for  iiiinoritios,  special 
intei-ests,  Government  Otliccrs  and  exports.  The 
franchise  for  electors  should  he  greatly  exti-nded 
and  direct  election  suhstituted  wlu>never  possihle 
for  double  election.  Menihers  should  receive  ])ay 
for  the  whole  year. 
(."))  For  all  the  important  departmets  of  the  Kxccir^ive 
Administration  Committees  or  l^(»arils  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Assembly  should  be  foi-med 
and  the  Boards  would  co-operative  with  the 
Government  depai-tments  in  carr^in*^  on  the  woi  k 
of  the  administration.  The  financial  Committee  of 
the  Leirislative  Council  should  be  «riveii  delinite 
powers  of  control  ovei'  the  financial  l)udLrt't  (d'  the 
year.  What  the  nature  of  that  contiol  -hould  ])e 
will  h-ive  to  be  fixed  by  experts, 

(4)  Besides  tlie  creation    of  Boards    or   C\)mniittecs      of 

meml)ers  of  the  Let^islative  Council  foi-  the 
different  Government  departments  the  Departments 
of  Local  Self-Government  and  Kducatiou  should 
be  made  responsible  to   the   Lef^fislative  Assembly. 

(5)  The   Executive    Council    of    Government    siiould     be 

enlaru'cd  by  the  apj)ointment  of  four  mcmlxMs,  two 
of  whom  should  l)c  fiulians  and  t  wo  Lnnlish  men. 
The  fourth  member  should  have  chai'iife  of  Local 
Self-GovernnuMit  nnd  Education  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  dcpaitment  should  be  i-esponsibk'  to 
the  Lepfislative  Council.  H(»  should  be  appointed 
from  the  nuMubers  of  the  Le«i^islat ive  C(»imcil,  hut 
should  sit  as  a  luember  of  (Jovcrnmciit  iind  not 
have  M  Cabinet  of  his  own.  His  i'emo\;i  I  will  be 
at  the  option  of  Government  and  not  1)\  vote  of 
the  Le{?islative  Council, 
(d)  Steps  should  be  taken  with  the  object  of  the  Indian- 
ization  of  th3  sei'vices,  s  >  th;it  th"  ])ro|)ortion  of 
Indians  and  K.iuflishmen  should  l)t.»  half  and  half 
within  a  definite  number  of  veai's. 
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(7)  'I'he   irifiUsfi  ifil   ^-.soni-T'S  of    the  pj'ovincc  shuul'l  ho 

(8)  A  bypfinning  shoaid  ar    v.vj'Q   b«j    marie    <»f    :i    liljci'al 

yjolicy    fo;-   the   rreatioD   of  a  Provincial  Ai-my  and 
Navy  within  a  definite  numberf:  ox  years. 

J.  N.  Glpta. 

29t.h  Nov.  1917. 
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